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Von. X. 


Were sapless—yet her innocent child looked up 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 





tedious and anxious examination, my name was read over as 
entitled to admission. If my emotions before were heavenly, 
| what tongue could describe them, when the venerable president, 
enshrouded in his silken gown, descended from his apparent 
| throne, and addressed me thus—“Juvene! admitto ves honori 


Beseechingly, for her to soothe his pain, 

And spake of death: and then she laid him down 
Within the cooling shade, and left him there, 
Thatshe might kneel to supplicate of God, 

That the destroying angel should not harm 





We admit the subjoined lines a3 containing several good | 
touches. They were probably, although the author does not say | 
so, intended as an imitation. 


HAGAR. The being whom she cherished—and her soul Aujus collegiis ; lege et intellege, sed cave ludis."” My heart re- 
Upon the loftiest twig of the tall trees Was rapt in fervent prayer, and kindled u | sponded thanks, and my voice whispered gratitude. 
The leaves hung motionless—for it was noon— With an all-quick’ning spirit, and new fait | A step once taken is difficult often to be retraced. It was then, 


And in Beersheba’s wilderness, the sun, Came like a blessed influence to her heart, 


| . 
With quivering beams, pierc’d through the forest gloom, And sanctified her worship—and she found | after deep and mature reflection ; after a brown study, in which 


for weeks I had been involved, that I injudiciously determined to 
| make good by sport, what [ lacked in learning; so that, by the 
| time the first quarter had made its evolution, I was quite an adept 
| in inventing means by which I could glide over corrosive time. 


And sparkling, a upon the thin white sand, An antidote for agony—in prayer. 
Which scorched, like fire, the thickly sandal’d feet Oh, when the godlike and undying soul 
Of the faint traveler. All things were hushed. Is paralyzed by grief; how much of strength 





Nature was breathless—and her pulse was still. ' The spirit then may garner at the throne 
The coiled-up snake lay sleeping on the rock— i Of the eternal and invisible one! | In this respect I was by no means singular, for I am willing to 
The wild-deer left his food, and stood beneath Who girds it with a spiritual power, lee spate, - ~plhneeed J 
=the : ’ ) shee ; | be qualified to the fact, that if ever “imps” enjoyed a liberal 
The dark’ning cedar’s over-branching boughs— To stand invincible against the might lledmeat th i ; 182-. “ Hale fellow , ~ 
Which strives to thwart its native energies. j;education, they graduated in IS<~. ale fellows well met 


The panting lizard crept beneath the fern— 
And the still birds were perch’d within the shade 
Of the leaf-covered spray, their heads wing-veil’d. 
The inland water-brooks, that once had poured | 
Their tribute into Jordan, now were dry. | 
The citron and the myrtle, and eack thing i 
That nature there had cherished, were bowed down. 
The palm’s broad leaf was shrivel’d, and the stalk 
Of the wild spice was withering in the dust. 
It was a day of undiminished heat. 
The pitiless sun rode on—till, at mid-noon, 
The hot and stagnant air seemed palpable, } 
And to the spent and fever'd traveler 
Was wearisome to breathe. 
Hagar was there; 

And, at her side, her young and noble boy, 
Weary with journeying. She had unbound i] 
His blue-vein’d temples to the sultry breath i} 
That stole among the pines, and gathered back i 
His curls of raven hair; and as she press’d i 
Her dewy lips upon his burning cheek, | 
Her heart was sorely troubled, for she saw 

A dimness come upon his languid eye, 
And heard the low tones of his silvery voice | 
Grow inarticulate. Then, bending down, | 
With a fond mother’s true devotedness, | 
She sought to comfort him; until despair, 
Coming with passionate fulness on her heart, 
Grew insupportable; for woman’s heart 
Hath a most complex fashioning—a love 
Unutterably deep, link’d with a strength 
Which wo and peril cannot subjugate. i 
She has been led to martyrdom, and seal’d 

With fire her faith—blessing the agony. 
She can meet, unquell’d, famine andthe sword— 
And kneel with silent sufferance, to drink 

Calmly the cup of strange calamity. | 
But let affliction bow her cherish’d ones, 
And rend the delicate fibres of her love ; 
Then passionate grief will overwhelm her heart, 
And bend her sensitive spirit. Let her child, | 
The beautiful being she so dearly loves, 
Whom she has fondly cradled on her breast, 
Through the lone watches of the silent night, 

Be blighted by disease or suffering, 

And to the intenseness of her bitter grief 

The pain of death were mockery 

*T was even so with Hagar. She had gazed 
With all a mother’s love on Ishmael— 

And seen the germ of consciousness unfold 
From infancy to childhood. She had bent 
Above his matchless form, and heard his voice 
Make audible the gladness of his heart. 

The flowers of fourteen summers now had passed 
Since her high hopes concentrated on him ; 

And oft she knelt in sanctity of thought, 

To worship God for His transcendent gift } 
And for a blessing on her noble boy, 

Poured forth her supplication. But when now 
She feared that he would perish in the wild, 

And leave her lone and desolate, it were 

Beyond the power of utterance to speak 

The acuteness of her agony. 

She stood 

In utter loneliness with her dear child 

Pressing, her tremulous hand upon his brow, 
Fevered with heat, and throbbing with a pain 
That almost madden’d him, hearing him ask 
With an undoubting earnestness of her, 

To quench his burning thirst, and bathe his brow 
At some cool fountain in the wilderness. 

Then was her spirit overwhelm'd with grief 
That might not be subdued—for she had search’d i| 
Those lone and pathless solitudes in vain, 4 
To find some scanty rill, or stagnant pool, | 
That might allay his suffering. Alas! 
The fountain springs were sealed, the yellow grass I 
Was brittle, and the boughs of the young trees 


{] 


This is the mind’s sublime — = 
That in its trials it may lean on God, 

And stand unshaken in its holy strength 
Partaking the infinitude of Him } 
Who miniatured, in it, his attributes, 
And stamp’d it with the image of Himself. 


. * * * 7 * 


| 


* * 
Then Hagar lifted up her voice and wept 
And the calm air was still: the leaves stirr’d not. 
And nature paused, all hushed. She seemed beneath 
The shadow of a wing, and raised her eyes, 
And there stood one array’d in robes of light. } 
It was an angel from the courts of God. } 
His brow was crowned with glory, and his eye, 
Needed no language to give stamp to thought. 
“ Hagar,” he said, “ arise, and take the child, | 
For he shall be a great one in the land, | 
Nations shal] bow in reverence at his feet, 
And he shall be the chosen of the Lord— 
A leader of his people.” 
Then she rose, 
And to her beating bosom clasped her boy 
With an intense affection—while the word 
Of the Most High was spoken, and a spring 
Gush’d from a hollow in the flinty rock, 
And quietly stole out upon its wa 
Through the dry grass, and round the twisted roots 
Of the tall trees that bent above its path. 
Then Hagar knelt and filled the earthen jar, 
And gave of it to Ishmael—and bathed 
His throbbing temples with her dripping hand. 





RW. 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





FRAGMENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE. 
I was ever an unfortunate child, and the very first lesson which 


| the nurse endeavored to instil into me, was, that it was the in- 


tention of nature to make me the sport of misfortune. Rude and 
unkind as that prophecy was, it has since been accurately veri- 
fied in every step which I have taken, and inevery avenue which 
I have traced. Often when I look back and dwell upon the 
various freaks I have encountered, I have fervently wished that 
some vivid Cervantes would spring into being, and call forth 
human sympathy by a faithful picture of my many untoward 
plights. 

My misfortunes date their origin at the cradle, and they have 


| scrupulously and diligently followed me up to the time I under- 


take to tell them. Were I to descend totrifles, I can safely aver, 
IT never had asilice of bread, 
Particularly nice and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side."’ 
When a school-boy, if there was any “ rig” to be played off, 
1 was sure to be the subject upon which the experiment might be 
duly tried; if any thing went in opposition to the notions of de- 
corum, entertained by our instructor, I always had the honor of 
standing in the attitude of a “ general martyr” for the rest; and 


|| when I did cringe and writhe under the weighty vibrations of the 


ferule, it never failed to elicit unbounded applause from my school- 


| fellows, and afforded the most appropriate occasion for merri- 


ment. While I would wring my whole body from the intensity 


lof the pain, they would wring theirs from the intensity of 


laughter. 

So it was—and whatever is predestined must come to pass; 
it wasa merry song, and I made it a point to laugh as heartily as 
the rest, as soon as the body had regained its wonted placidity 


At length I attained my fourteenth year—wise enough in my || 
own estimation—yet too deep in the mire of human ignorance. | 


Unqualified as I was, I became a freshman in one of our col- 
leges, and (chide me not when I say it,) the feeling was scarcely | 
less than ethereal in which I was enwrapped, when, dfter a 


we were, and “‘deviltry” was the order of theday. At one time 


| we would silence the vociferousness of a tutor, by an explosion 
| of artillery at his room door; at another, disturb the somniferous 


exploits of a professor, by frequent and multifarious breaches of 
peace. On the whole, nothing was left undone which should not 
have been done, and nothing was done that ougAt to have been. 
It was a cold night in December that my classmates were in se- 
cret and solemn conclave assembled. It was an affecting time, 
and the length of physiognomy which might there have bten 
encountered, plainly told that some affair of moment occupied 
the bosom of each member of the assembly. Silence then reign- 
ed with all its solemnity, and not a discordant voice intruded it- 
self towards obstructing the passage of the following preamble 
and resolutions. 


| “ Whereas, it is incumbent upon us, by the duties of our colle- 


giate course, to assemble in the chapel, two full hours before day- 
light; and whereas, also, the intensity of cold experienced by 
that operation, is beyond endurance, therefore— 

“Resolved, That the sudden transition from the temperature of 
a bedroom to the icy atmosphere of a chapel, tends grievously to 
refrigerate the heated state of our bodies. 

“ Resolved, in order to protract this untimely mode of rising, 
that a committee of two be appointed, (delegated as plenipoten- 


| tiaries,) to wait upon the del/, and devise ways and means for its 


perfect silence. 

* Resolved, as the notes of said bell are somewhat harsh and 
grating to the ear, that the aforementioned committee, be autho- 
rized to examine its tongue, and if possible, entirely pluck out 
the unruly member.” 

As usual, I had the honor of being one of that committee ; for 
if any thankless vacancy was ever to be filled, my name was 
sure to soil the blank—demurring to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. Strictly in compliance with the lewer of my credentials, | 
called upon the sublime and lofty disturber of the students’ re- 
pose, and having nicely and scientifically inspected its organ of 
sound, with the all-penetrating eye of an M.D., l concluded that 
amputation, or rather extraction, was alarmingly necessary. 
With my instruments. comprising files and a hammer, I made the 
requisite incisions, when with a peculiar Vulcanic knock and 
twist, the tongue fell into the hands of my overjoyed companion 
“ A handsome operation,” whispered my friend. “Admirable,” 
responded I, with a due portion of gravity. ‘ Now for inverting 
the bell, and applying a pail of water to its mouth.” 

This procedure, on account of its alderman-like appearance, 
was an undertaking of no every-day occurrence; but we accom- 
plished it by dint of perseverance, after a struggle, unequalled, 
except by the Spartan band at the strait of Thermopylae. While 
occupied in this responsible and elevated situation, I could not 
help imagining myself another philanthropic Howard, fathom- 
ing the depth of misery, and dispensing aid to the needy—stu- 
dents need sleep—erge, they are needy. But one pail of water 
was as a drop in the bucket, or rather, in the bell ; so by repeated 
efforts at persuasion, I at length succeeded in convincing my 
brother committee-man that it was absolutely necessary, towards 
the fulfillment of our instructions, that we should add two more 
In five minutes after, you might have seen the committee, each 
with a bucket in his hand, clambering a ladder directly under the 
bell. Having reached the summit of our labors, the inverted 
organ of sound speedily received the liquid portion—this done 
the committee begged leave to be discharged from the further con 
sideration of the subject 

Thus far we had been peculiarly fortunate, and Iwas descend- 
ing from the belfry, laughing in my sleeve, at having made my 
prophetic nurse a liar, when lo! and behold! the bell losing its 
| poise, dashed its whole contents upon my devoted head Thu 
| was no time for comment; discovery was like to ensue ; so, mak- 

ing the best of an unsuccessful speculation, I skulkedoff unseen 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A few moments after this unlucky event, might be seen entering 
room No. 32, a complete walking icicle—there was no imitation, : 





e . Er , 
the whole was reality A REVERY. 
But we had not to submit to a perfect failure, for the very next 
. he “ To breathe in peace—to taste the quiet joy 
morning found us all snugly reposing beneath our blankets, the Of calm contentment, which can never clos : 


bell-clapper having been bulletined among the missing. Res- But, more than all, to banish from my heart | 
pecting my future collegiate course it is sufficient to say, that no- Tormenting love, and its i pleasing smart. : 
thing material transpired, except that I met with a solitary “ sus- There is an agreeable mixture in the ‘ Revery,” of the style of 
pension,” two“ rustications,” of six weeks each, and the eloquent Addison and Johnson. We take the extract from a volume of 
and interesting perusal of four “ confessions,” merely for the di- the Rev. Robert Hall's works, a publication which, from its volu- 
version of the faculty and students ; not to say any thing of seven |minous size, will not probably be in the hands of the great 
or eight (I do not recollect those things accurately, although they majority of readers, but which, nevertheless, contains many 
made a very beneficial impression on me atthe time, ) candid ad- articles of profound wisdom and warm eloquence. 
monitions, and a number of feeling and gentle intimations, that |“ After reading some passages in the fourth book of Virgil, in 
unless my conduct was quite different in future, | might antici- | which he paints the distress of Dido upon her being deserted by 
pate an opportunity of commencing a profession before myclass- | AZneas, I could not help revolving in my mind, with a good deal 
mates. However, things resulted most brilliantly, since having of uneasiness, the miseries of love. My reflections threw me 
been caught in an affair which was rather “counter” to the tune | into a revery, which presented to my mind an imaginary train 
of college regulations, I was suffered to graduate three months | of circumstances, which I shall now relate, hoping they may tend 
previous to my classmates, bearing in my pocket a diploma, to cherish that virtuous sensibility which is the ornament of our 
headed with capitals horribly black. ||nature. My fancy naturally carried me into the times of heathen- 
The meaning of this premature expression of approbation on | ish superstition, which I hope will be my apology for mention- 
the part of the faculty, was to me a problem I could not solve. ing gods and goddesses. I imagined that the power of Love had 
What I had done, which entitled me to this honor, I could not for occasioned general ciscontent, and that the different orders of 
the soul of me divine. On my arrival home, I set myself im- | men had entered into an agreement to petition Jupiter for her 
mediately about inditing an epistle to the good old venerable | removal. 
president, acknowledging to him candidly the many and great | “I thought that at the head of these complainers stood the men 
obligations under which he had laid me by this signal mark of his | of learning and science; they lamented with vehemence the in- 
esteem, in advancing merit and retarding stupidity; at the same | roads of love, and that it often betrayed them from the paths of 
time, also, condoling with him by reason of the back wardnessof | knowledge into perplexity and intrigue. They alleged that it 
my classmates, who, like me and witk me, might ha ve graduated, | extinguished, in the bosom of the young, all thirst after laudable 
had they been possessed of intellects sufficiently capacious. || improvement, and planted, in its stead, frivolous and tormenting 
And when in the postscript, I blessed the pure old saint, thetears desires. That the pursuit of truth called for a tranquil and sc- 
rolled down my cheeks so large, that the memory of some of our |rene state of mind; while love was constantly attended with 
oldest inhabitants cannot produce a parallel. And now, Messrs. | tumult and alarm. Whatever turn she takes, said they, she will 
Editors, be good enough to regard distance, for you are at this || ever be an enemy to labor; her smiles are too gay, and her dis- 
very moment, holding intercourse with one, who came within || appointments too melancholy, for any serious application. They 
three months of being “dubbed” a liberally educated man; and | were grieved to see that so trifling a passion should occupy so 
although the phantom honor of a bachelor’s degree does not hap- | much time and attention, and that man, who was formed to con- 
pen to hang to my name, yet I comprise almost as much intelli-|' template the heavens and the earth, should spend half his life in 
gence as if I had attained the “ valedictory,” as an award. As | gaining the good graces of the weaker and more inconsiderable 
above hinted, with the legible and black lettered diploma in my part of his species. I thought I perceived that this turn for love 
coat pocket, I lanched upon the world, and in short made a com- || and gallantry gave particular offence to the whole tribe of astro- 
mencement of the voluminous and highly interesting study of |nomers and profound philosophers. They saw, with indigna- 
the legal profession. To me every thing was the same, and in) tion, that many of our youth were more anxious to explain a look 
my view, books (no matter of what they treated) “were born” | than to solve a problem, and that they would often be playing 
(in the language of that great republican effort,) “free and equal.” || with a fun when they should be handling a quadrant. It infatu- 
Since small matters never interfered indampening my calculations, | ates every one, said they, who is so unhappy as to be touched 
I encountered, not only without a sigh, but even with a savage | with it. He is often more attentive to every change of counte- 
audacity, the gloomy reminiscences of that monster Blackstone. |i nance in acelebrated beauty than to the phases of the moon; and 
To read, was to me no herculean labor, but to understand was is more anxious to be acquainted with all her manceuvres than 
quite a different occupation. Upon the perusal of the very first) with the motion of the whole planetary system. One in particu- 
page, | put down my foot with a fixed determination not toallow | lar affirmed, upon his knowledge, that he had been acquainted 
my studies to draw in the slightest degree upon my intellect, or || with students in anatomy, who looked with more curiosity into 
if they should, to protest the draft at sight. This determination |, the countenance of a young beauty, than upon the dissection of 
I manfully maintained, notwithstanding I read every passage a bullock’s eye. Some, who pretended to see much farther than 
from cover to cover, and when I had finished, I could say with | the vulgar, considered every thing relating to love as capricious 
emphasis, I had read Blackstone, but of what it treated I leftfor | and visionary. Since we are all formed of the same materials, it 
others to answer, who were more skilled in legal lore. Next fol- || seemed to them very unreasonable that a little difference in form 
lowed Dunlap, then Johnson, and when I had digested his digest, and color should raise such violent commotions. Beauty, they 
then I digested his reports. Then came Cowan, next Gil Blas; || said, was but a superficial covering, and every thing at the bot- 
then the Statutes—then Rob Roy—then Jacob's Law Dictionary— | tom was alike. Upon this principle, they looked upon it as the 
Eaton on Mineralogy—Henry on Chemistry—Edwards on Di- || height of philosophy to view with indifference what has always 
vinity ; and then followed in the train Peregrine Pickle, and after | given mankind the greatest pleasure. This humor they carried 
all, notwithstanding I had endeavored to sweeten the sour doses of | so far, that they lamented they could not strip nature herself of 
law, I nevertheless found I had extracted none of their valuable | her delusions, as they termed them, by taking off those agree- 
juices. I mixed light reading with heavy reading, hoping for favor- | able colorings of light and shade which lie upon objects around 
able results, but 1 found the “ general issue” to be, that oil, vinegar, us, and give them all their richness and beauty. They would 
and honey, would never unite. 1 studied with a great man, as | have been glad to have turned the creation into a colorless and 
great in body as in mind, and it required no criterion eye toread | dreary waste, that they might have wandered up and down, and 
what was passing inwardly in his mind respecting my future taken a closer survey of it. 
brilliancy. In fact, (taking me aside one day,) he remarked— |,“ The next class of petitioners, I observed, were the men of 
“TL have some serious misgivings with regard to youreminence, | business. They set out with remarking that they did not join in 
for, waiving all symptoms of compliment, I should be ve ry much thecomplaints that were made against love upon theirown account, 
surprised should you hereafter rival Lord Eldon ; butasmiracles | for though they had been weak enough, in the younger part of 
are by no means rare in latter days, such an occurrence might their lives, to fall under its influence, it was many years since 
take place. Do not, however, understand me (I entreat you) to they had felt the slightest impression of it. They had in view 
say that I anticipate any such result, (far be it from me to mis- the welfare of their children, and this being neither more nor 
lead,) but on the contrary, should you turn out tobe x middling less than their affluence, they were led to consider love chiefly in 
pettifogger, (and this expression was accompanied witb a super-| the light of an expensive passion. Its little tendernesses and en- 
cilious curl of the lip,) “ you will, let me assure you, derange eve ry dearments appeared to them inexpressibly ridiculous, and they 
idea I have ever formed on the subject.” Having brought to a!) wondered how anybody could be foolish enough to spend hours 
conclusion this rhodomontade attack upon my vanity, I gave him! jn tattling to women, without thinking to gain a farthing by it 
a hearty squeeze of the hand and left him in disgust, inwardly | They gave a long list of young men, who had been frugal and 
confounding him for being so purblind as not to discover in me} industrious. till they were enticed by love to prefer pleasure to 
some pledge of future success. However, having concluded to profit. They declared that when we take an account of balls and 
ponder well his salutary hints, I sounded a retreat from the legal | treats, and trinkets of various kinds, with the loss of time inse- 
profession. I adopted the idea of turning my attention tow ards | parably attendant upon them, it was at the peril of a fortune to 
procuring a partner for life, and then comfortably reuiring from | attempt the heart ofa beloved obje ct. Iwasa good deal amu sed 
the busy and unprofitable gaze of the world. with the manner in which they treated of love ; they considered it 
Here, indeed, a pretty face saved me. For while many of my } as they would any other commodity, setting a price upon every 
laborious and learned companions plodded on through life, always| partof u. They reckoned a sigh at a shilling, and if it chance 
industrious, always correct in their deportment, and always poor, | to be observed by the person for whom it is intended, it was well | 
1 married an heiress who fell in love with me from my personal | even if half a guinea cleared the expense of it. A side glance 
charms, and in spite of my idleness, and my hatred of Blackstone, | was rated at half as much as a full view ; they portioned out all | 
lamnow a lawyer of more business than most of my compatriots. | the parts of a beautiful person, and made a valuation of each of | 


them. The same scale was applied to their very attitudes; for 


the sight of a beautiful woman dancing was accounted a matter 
of enormous expense; and if she chanced to smile with any de- 
gree of complacency upon any one, it was well if he was not 
ruined ; under these impressions, they considered love as the cer- 
tain forerunner of poverty. 

“T was next presented with a scene which I thought as inter- 
esting and solemn as can enter into the imagination of man. 
This was no other than a view of the whole train of disappoint- 
ed lovers. Atthe sight of them my heart insensibly melted into 
the most tender compassion. There was an extreme dejection, 
mingled with a piercing wildness in their looks, that was very 
affecting. Cheerfulness and serenity, | could easily perceive, 
they had long been strangers to. Their countenances were over- 
spread with a gloom which appeared to be of long standing, and 
to be collected there, from dark and dismal imaginations. There 
was at the same time all that kind of animation in their features 
which betokens troubled thoughts. Their air and manner were 
altogether singular, and such as mark a spirit at once eager and 
irresolute. Their step was irregular, and they ever and anon 
started and looked around them, as though they were alarmed by 
some secretterror. I was somewhat surprised, in looking through 
the whole assembly, not to see any one that wept. When they 
were arrived at the place where they were determined to present 
their united petitions, | was particularly attentive to observe 
every thing that passed. Though I listened, I could not learn any 
thing distinetly. Afteran intervalof profound silence, a murmur 
only of broken sighs and piercing exclamations was heard 
through the assembly. I should have mentioned that some of 
them fell off before they had got to the place of rendezvous. 
They halted for some time, and continued in a meiancholy sus- 
pense, whether they should turn back or go forward. They 
knew not which to prefer, the tranquillity of indifference or the 
tender distresses of love; at length they inclined to the latter, not 
having resolution even to wish for the extinction of a passion 
which mingled itself with the very elements of their existence. 
“Why,” said they, “ should we banish from our minds the image 
of all that is pleasing and de lightful, and which if we could once 
forget, there would be nothing left in the world worth remember- 
ing ?” The agitation and anxiety felt upon this occasion, could 
I lay it fully open to the reader, would form a much more interest- 
ing picture than the deliberations of Casar, whether he should 
pass the Rubicon, 

I imagined there were several other distinct bodies of men who 
complained to the heavenly powers of the tyranny of love; but 
the particulars having ina great measure faded from my memory, 
the reader must excuse my passing them over in silence. I must 
not, however, forget to observe, that the number and unanimity 
of those who presented their petitions on the occasion were such, 
thatthey might fairly be considered as representing the sentiments 
of far the greater part of mankind. 

Perhaps Providence never chastises the folly of men more 
justly than by granting the indulgence of their requests. Upon 
this occasion I observed their wishes were accomplished, and 
they were relieved from a tyranny of which they had so heavily 
complained. Upon an appointed day the goddess of love took her 
flight to the higher regions, from which she had descended; her 
influence was atonce withdrawn, and all her enchantments were 
broken up. I thought nothing could equal the joy that was ex- 
pressed upon thisoccasion. The air rung with acclamations, and 
every man was in haste to congratulate his neighbor on their de- 
liverance from athraldom which had sunk the spirit and degraded 
the dignity of the human race. They seemed all to be lightened 
of a load, and to break forth with fresh vivacity and spirit. Every 
one imagined he was entering upon quite a new career, and that 
the world was laid fresh open before him. 

I could not help feeling an inward delight in seeing my fellow- 
creatures made at once so happy. Atthe same time I was anx- 
ious to know what would follow upon this new revolution, and 
particularly whether it would answer the high expectations that 
were formed from it. Upon my looking around I was a witness 
to appearances which filled me with melancholy and regret. A 
total change had taken place in the whole train of human affairs, 
and I observed tomy sorrow the change was everywhere for the 
worse. It was melancholy now to enter into company ; for in- 
stead of conversation enlivened by vivacity and wit, there was 
nothing heard but a drowsy humming, to the last degree tire- 
some and insipid. In the social intercourse of men the heart had 
no place ; pleasure and the desire of pleasing were equally un- 
known. 

Those whom I had an opportunity of observing I thought very 
much resembledthe loungers and coxcombs of our day, who, with- 
out any view of receiving pleasure, mingle in a crowd and en- 
rage in conversation, not to enjoy time, but to kill it. 1 now 
sought in vain for those friendly meetings at which I had often 
been present, where every one, desirous of adding something to 
the pleasure of the whole, drew forth the fairest ideas of his mind, 
and by the display of tender sentiments melted the heart and 
soothed the imagination. With what regret did I recollect those 
conversation parties in which my heart was wont to be full, and 
to pour itself forth as we talked ourselves alternately into sadness 
and into joy! 

I had an opportunity of correcting a mistake into which I had 
fallen, in imagining that love reached only to courtship and mar- 
riage ; 1 saw that it insensibly mingles with our most trifling ac- 
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tions, refining our thoughts and polishing our manners when we It was about this time that the financial concerns of the house || 
are least aware of it. The men had now entirely thrown aside | of Rothschild began to develope most extensively on the occasion 
that tenderness and gallantry which are the great ornaments of of a loan of ten millions of florins, which it concluded with the 
human nature, and are so peculiarly needful to temper and soften court of Denmark. 
the rudeness of masculine strength. Men and women were now It would be sufficiently embarrassing, not to say impossible, to 
placed quite upon a level, so that the harmonious softness of the follow this house step by step through all its operations; we will 
female voice was drowned in turbulence and noise. The ear content ourselves with remarking, that in the space of fifteen years 
was filled, but the heart was left empty. Politeness was ex- | more than two billions, four hundred millions of francs had been 
changed for a tame civility, wit for merriment, and serenity for negotiated through its means, partly in loans, and partly in sub- 
dulness. I began to think more highly than ever of the fair sex, sidiary payments for the different sovereigns of Europe. 
and regarded them in a new light, as a beautiful mirror lying in The following is an approximate disposition of this sum: one} 
the fancy of a lover for him to dress his thoughts by. People billion for England, two hundred and forty millions for Austria, || 
were everywhere falling a prey to dejection, and complaining of two hundred for Prussia, four hundred for France, two hundred 
the faintness of human enjoyments, as might well be expected and forty for Naples, one hundred and sixty for Brazil, and forty 
when the influence of love was withdrawn from them, which, by for many small courts of Germany; without reckoning a multi- 
inspiring romantic hopes and romantic fears, keeps the mind al- | tude of other financial operations with which the Messrs. Roths- 
waysin motion, and makes it run clear and bright. You may be child have been momentarily charged by many governments, the 
sure nothing could make a more ridiculous appearance than total amount of which must greatly exceed the above sum, nor 
courtship, at a time when women retained their vanity after they, the different loans with which they have been more recently 
had lost their charms. Such is the force of habit that youmight charged by France, and all of which have been productive of 
often see a pretty creature twirling her fan and playing off her great benefit. 
little enchanting airs before her lover, who perhaps sat all that. The foremost of the principles which have actuated the five 
time perfectly insensible, fingering his buttons or picking his brothers has been to transact all their business in common and 
teeth. Vanity, I perceived, was a kind of instinct in women, harmoniously ; this was the philosopher's stone, which theirdying 
that made them employ the whole artillery of their charms when father transmitted to them. Since his death every proposition || 
they knew they could do no execution. Indeed, their airs ap-| from whatever part it might come has bee n the subject of mutual 
peared so ridiculous now in the eyes of the men that they had deliberation, Every operation, even of trifling importance, has || 
often much ado to refrain from laughter. The coquettes parti- been conducted after a plan concerted in common, and pushed w ith | 
cularly, in their flutterings to and fro, made as odd a figure as fish their combined and united efforts, so that each one’s share in its |) 
which should be frozen around in the very act of swimming. success has always been equal. 
Out of respect to the ladies, however, I would compare them to |, Although for many years their respective homes have been 
the Grecian chiefs, who, according to the representation of the Separate, this circumstance has not weakened their concord, but 
poets, carried with them so lively an impression of their former has afforded them, on the contrary, the advantages of being ina 
employments, that they would be marshaling their troops and direct line of intercourse with the principal places of Europe, by 
brandishing their swords even in the shades below. However, ® constant exchange of couriers, who are frequently in advance 
the fair sex were soon relieved from this sort of ridicule. They of those of government. 
no longer took any pains to smooth their brow, to soften their The second rule which they have imposed upon themselves has 
features into a smile, or to light up the beam of brightness in their een never to aim in an enterprise at exaggerated profits, but to 
eye. Careless of offending where they knew they could not rest in all the.r operations within the limits which they first traced 
please, they became negligent in their persons and vulgar intheir Ut. To gain moderately, in masses and often, was the rule of 
air. I cannot express the regret I felt upon beholding the fairest the father. The services of the Messrs. Rothschild have been 
and most beautiful part of the creation thus thrown into shade. publicly recognized by a number of courts. Beside numerous 
decorations which have been accorded to them, the five brothers 
were nominated in 1813, by the king of Prussia, members of the} 
privy council of commerce; in 1815, members of the financial|} 
council of the court of Hesse, and private counsellors of finances || 
by the grand duke now reigning. The emperor of Austria, in| 
1815, sent them letters of nobility, and in 1822 the title of barons| 
in Austria. The brother established at London was nominated 
consul, and two years afterwards consul-general. In 1822, the j 
head of the house of Paris was likewise invested with the same 
functions, and afterwards constituted member of the legion of honor. 
The brothers Rothschild are at present established in the a 
lowing cities: Amschel or Anslem the eldest of the five, born the | 
twelfth of June, 1773, resides as the principal of the family at}| 
Frankfort-upon-the-Maine, where the general inventory is waded 
out from the separate ones sent by the other four houses, and where || 
the great assemblage of the five brothers usually takes place. 
Solomon, the second brother, born the ninth of September, 
1774, has resided since 1816 between Berlin and Vienna. But! 





THE MESSRS. ROTHSCHILD. 


* And noble name, and cultured land, 

Palace, and park, and vassal band, 

Are powerless to the notes of hand 

Of Rothschild, or the Barings."’— Alnwick Castle. 


There is in Europe a house, which, by a judicious appreciation 
of means open to all the world, by a well-directed genius for en- 
terprise, by a profound knowledge of men and things, by an in- 
telligence, in fine, an accuracy, and above all by a strict probity 
and a moderation in the profits arising from an immense business, 
has raised itself from an inferior sphere to a height of grandeur, 
of prosperity, and importance wholly unparalleled. From cer- 
tain data it may be asserted, that the different branches of this 
house (the five brothers) possess in common the enormous fortune 
of one hundred and forty millions of francs, and can by their 
credit and relations command more than three hundred millions. 
We subjoin an explanation of the existence, the gradual increase, 
and the political and commercial consequence of the colossal | *‘‘ a 
houses, with a brief memoir of each of its members. it is at the latter place that he passes the greater part of his time 

The patriarch and founder, Mayer Anselm Rothschild, father |. Nathan, the third brother, born September eighteenth, 1777, || 
of the five brothers now living, was born in Frankfort-upon-the- ‘5 @ Man who, by his great perspicacity and aptitude in busi- 
Maine, 1743; he had not arrived at the age of eleven, when he ®€S8, and by his important services, has merited the confidence of | 
left both his parents. Being without fortune he was, as is still the first men of the English nation. He has resided in London i 
the lot of many poor Israelites in Germany, destined for a life of, 52¢¢ the year 1788. HI 
study, which he quitted in a few years to commence, by a sortof _Charles, the fourth . 
instinct, a petty traffic. The prevailing rage among the great 1778, has been established at Naples since 1821. 
and the rich at that time for collections of medals, opened to an Jacob, the youngest of the five, was born the fifteenth of May, | 
intelligent man an abundant source of emolument. He conse- 1792. He has lived in Paris since 1812, and is married to the| 
quently abandoned his recent trade, and occupied himself exclu- daughter of his second brother. | 
sively in the sale of coins, which gave him the opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of distinguished personages, who were of FLIGHT OF BIRDS, 
great advantage to him in the sequel, and contributed to procure — The flight of birds differs exceedingly ; some fly by jerks, closing | 
for him a suitable subsistence. Having, at the same time, prac- their wings every three or four strokes, which gives them an un-| 
tised himself in the sciences of banking and accompting, he ac-| dulating motion, very conspicuous in the woodpeckers and wag- || 
quired considerable celebrity in a banking-house of Hanover, tails, and in most small birds; others fly smooth and even; and)! 
where he labored several years, and laid up, by his assiduity and! some appear to buoy themselves in the air without perceptible | 
economy, a small capital. | motion of the wings, such as the kite and hawk. Most birds fly | 

Returning to Frankfort he married, and founded the house, | with their legs contracted, with their neck extended ; but there are | 
which exists there to this day. Ina short time his activity, his some whose length and weight of neck make it necessary to con-| 
knowledge, and well-founded integrity attained for him an ex- tract it in flight, in order to bring the centre of gravity on the 
tensive and increasing credit. His circle of opportunities was wings; to aid which the legs are also extended behind, as in the | 
especially widened when the landgrave of Hesse, who, on the heronand bittern; others fly with extended neck, but are obliged 
occasion of a purchase of some medals, had already experienced to throw out their legs behind as in the duck, goose, and other| 
his intelligence and worth, nominated him in 1801 the agent of, water fowl. 
his court. || Itis recorded that a falcon belonging to Henry the fourth, king 

It was in this capacity that he rendered some important services of France, which escaped from Fontainbleau, was, in twenty-| 
to the successor of the prince, especially when the latter was four hours after, found in Malta, a space computed to be not less 
obliged, in 1816, to retire at the approach of the French army, than one thousand three hundred and fifty miles, a velocity equal 
taking with him only a sum of money in gold which he could | to fifty-seven miles an hour, supposing the hawk to have been on 
realize at the moment, and to which he found his whole fortune }) the wing the whole time. But as such birds never fly by night, 
reduced. In this emergency Rothschild, by his courage and skill| and allowing the day to be at the longest, or to be of eighteen J 
was enabled to save the greater part, though not without danger || hours’ light, this would make seventy-five miles an hour. It is| 
to himself; he afterwards administered it conscientiously for the, probable, however, that he neither had so many hours of light in| 
good of the prince. | the twenty-four to perform the journey, nor that he was retaken 


brother, born the twenty-fourth of April, | 











| distance of eighty miles into the country 


at the momentof his arrival, so that we may fairly conclude much 
less time was occupied in performing that distant flight. 

Those who have attended to the flight of birds know that a 
sparrow will fly at the rate of more than thirty miles an hour. 


| It is, indeed, extremely difficult to ascertain the actual distance a 


falcon may fly in a given space of time, when in pursuit of its 
quarry. It has been estimated, however, that one in pursuit of a 
snipe flew nine miles in eleven minutes, independent of the nu- 
merous turns; and the force with which they strike, in the utmost 
of their velocity, is so great, that a hawk has been known to cut 
a snipe in two parts. 

The rapidity with which a hawk, and many other birds, occa- 
sionally fly is probably not less than at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, when either pursued or pursuing, and 
their powers fully exerted; and certainly one hundred miles is 
not beyond a fair computation for migratory continuance, not only 
of the hawk, but of the woodcock, snipe, and other similar birds. 
Some years ago an experiment was made in the vicinity of Ports- 
mouth, New-Hampshire, with a pigeon, to ascertain the rapidity 
of her flight. She was taken from her young, and carried the 
After she had been 
kept there for several days she was liberated ; and no sooner was 
she out of the hands of her keeper, than she made her way ver- 
tically into the air with the velocity of lightning, and shortly dis- 
appeared. In about forty-five minutes after, she was seen at the 
side of her nest, feeding her young ones. 

Among quadrupeds, the horse is perhaps as fleet as any, and 
yet the velocity falls very short of that of a bird; the famous 
racer, Hambletonian, covered a space of four miles in eight 
minutes, which is but thirty miles an hour, if it could be continued. 
Eclipse is said to have gone at the rate of a mile a minute for a 
short distance. Naturalist for August 

TO MY BABE. 
BY DELTA 

There is no sound upon the night— 

As by the shadowed ny » I trace, 
My babe, in infant beauty bright, 

The changes of thy sleeping face 
Hallowed forever be the hour 

To us throughout all time to come, 
Which gave us thee—a living flower— 

To bless and beautify our home 


Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my sight; 

Gives life another look, and makes 
The withered green, the faded bright 


Pure as a lily of the brook, 
Heaven's signet on thy forehead lies, 
And heaven is read in every look, 
My daughter, of the soft blue eyes. 
In sleep thy little spirit seems 
To some bright realm to wander back, 
And seraphs mingling with their dreams, 
Allure thee to their shining track 


Already like a vernal flower 
I see thee opening to the light, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright. 


Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 
Even for the blessings of thy birth, 
Knowing how sins and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o'er the earth 


Ah! little dost thou ween, my child, 
The dangers of the way before, 

How rocks to every path are piled, 
Which few unharmed can A vom o'er. 


Sweet bud of beauty !—oft wilt thou 
Endure the bitter tempest strife ! 

Shall thy blue eyes be dimmed—thy brow 
Indented by the cares of life! 


If years are spared to thee—alas! 
t may be—ah! it must be so; 
For all that live and breathe—the glass 


Which must be quaffed, is drugged with wo. 


Yet, ah! if prayers could aught avail, 
So calm thy skies of life should be, 

That thou shouldst glide beneath the sail 
Of virtue, on a stormless sea. 


And ever on thy thoughts, my child, 
The sacred truth should be impressed— 
Grief clouds the soul to sin beguiled, 
Who liveth best, God loveth best. 


Across thy path, religion’s star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world’s vain jar, 
To scenes of peace and purer day. 


Shun vice—the breath of her abode 

Is poisoned, though with roses strewn, 
And cling to virtue—though the road 

Be thorny—boldly travel on! 


For thee I ask not riches—thou 

Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 
I ask not beauty—for thy brow 

Is fair as my desires could claim. 
Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 

Kind, independent, pure, and free ; 
Be like thy mother—and thou wilt 


Be all my soul desires to see! Black wood 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


| curious to note the fragments of conversation in all places, | 
from all persons alike, referring only, and without exception, to | 


CITY RAMBLES. |the one-engrossing subject. It was, indeed, a singular state of | 


pear H—. Your last is lying before me, but I can scarcely affairs. i 
une for the heavens are cath > dae by clouds of the deep- | At length the cloud, which had been nr —— 
est black, and the large rain-drops are beginning to fall. So few |) in the horizon, burst upon the heads of the terri * “er orkers. | 
people are here at present, that the town always has a dreary, | A paragraph in one of Ge public prints, P aaa Aes ae 
deserted appearance; but there are certain times when the uni-} announced the fact. There was @ cass of Asiatic cholera 4 
versal silence and solitude are uninterrupted, especially early in|) midst of us. Our feelings now were something similar to those | 
the morning, or when the “dark hour” comes on, or when the of a garrison in a fort after the deadly shell has fallen, and before 
weather is threatening or unpleasant. Business has almost en-|| 1 has exploded. There were deep interests involved in its ex- 
tirely ceased, there is no necessity for any one’s being in the street | istence here, and deep struggles se es it, but it be- | 
at any particular moment, and at such periods as I have named the | 84m every day to assume a _— palpable and glaring a 
unusual loneliness is strikingly mournful. At this moment, as There were hints and inuendos from aldermen and doctors an 
others, who have means more than ordinary of coming at the 
York. All the hurry and spirit and pressure are gone, and many |truth. There were discrepancies in the reports of the board of 
a closed window-shutter tells of the flight of whole families. It | health. The papers were deluged with communications, the 
grows darker and darker, and now a thunder-peal has burst, with | town alive with hideous reports, and impregnated from one end | 
a startling glare of intense lightning, and now come the heavy _ the other with the etleride - pe I _ —_ ye in 
floods furiously enough. The savans look gratefully upon a} large numbers. The cases rose from ten to teen, th irty, eig ty, 
thunder-storm. It breaks (they say) the dreadful spell which has || @ hundred and fifty, and so on. Strong-nerved men began to quail ; | 
fallen upon this city like a curse from above. If so, we have |) the public were panic-struck. To give ary a a eat 
every thing to hope from this. Peal after peal, flash after flash, | things, my dear H., would be —— ; = only deseril ing 
gleaming through darkness, every moment growing deeper and what effect they had upon me - se ua y sey al ete y 
deeper, and the torrents all the time washing down with unusual | express It. I should speak falsely any wes ree from fear, 
fury. A city in such a tempest shows some curious sights. Yon-|| nor should I credit any who declared himself so; but fens for my 
der goes a female, bedizzened off with any quantity of rich | self was far from occupying my imagination. It was filled with 
flounces, feathers, and other frippery. She looks just rescued || the images around me, and produced upon me a strangely gloomy | 
from ariver. Six months’ wages gone in a moment! There's a|| effect; promoted, probably, by a constitution naturally sanguine, | 








I look along the pavement, I can scarcely believe myself in New- 





filthy fellow, in rags, with his hands in his pocket, and a hole in|| and a slightly nervous tendency of body. Matters reached their || 


his hat. Although the shower has put every one else to flight, he | crisis in a few weeks. One day every one appeared impressed 

has not moved an inch out of his way, nor quickened his pace in | with the conviction that the report would be a heavy one. I had) 
the least. His unshaved face wears a ludicrous sort of resigned | not hitherto ran after news, and bought extras; 1 had endeavored 

look. He gets his washing done cheap, and recently very often, | to close my eyes to sights and my ears to sounds, and my wind | 
I suspect. Yonder is a large awning. Beneath is collected a i against the ghastly rumors whose circulation seemed eagerly as- | 
motley group of drenched reprobates—a chimney-sweep, wrapped | sisted by every lip. But now an irresistible influence led me on | 
up in his wet sooty blanket; a wet woman, with a wet dripping || towards the City-hall, where the board of health sit. I found it 

baby; a boot-cleaner, with two poles of newly cleaned wet | filled, crowded, thronged. There was a pressure, and yeta silence. | 
boots, (he looks particularly pleased;) and two poor little wet Numerous boys stood ready, with paper and pencil, to take the 
girls, without bonnets or shoes. The canvas itself is saturated, |, report to the presses, which were probably waiting, and to various 
and lets down its little streams upon the heads beneath, while the| other parts of the city. Pale-faced, wretched-looking men and 


muddy water goes by through the inundated gutters, bubbling, |) women were continually coming up, begging for assistance, or | 


tumbling, and rushing onward, making a very respectable display } handing in the names of new cases. The report was thre hun- 
| dred and eleven. Some one said there were between fifty anda 


both of quantity and speed. 
To live now in this city cheerfully requires some philosophy || 
and a great deal of resolution. The whole coming on of the pes- || 
tilence was strangely impressive, and unlike any thing of the/| 
kind ever before experienced on this continent. The first hint 1 | 
ever had of our danger was several years ago in a newspaper 
paragraph. It related that a most extraordinary and unaccount- | 
able plague had been raging in Asia, and that after having swept’ 
off millions and millions it was moving slowly onward towards 
the west, striking terror into nations, depopulating armies, fright- | 
ening the habitants of cities from their homes, and carrying with || 
it universal dismay and desolation. As the months passed by, y 
the pestilence made rapid progress, and gave rise on this side of | 
the water to various and startling rumors. The thousand news-!) 
papers took up the cry, and by the time ithad reached Newcastle, | 
London, and Paris, the millions, separated from the scene of | 
its havoc by the Atlantic, turned their eyes towards what they || 
deemed the stupendous barvier, by which nature had limited its 
fury. It was the general opinion that this barrier was impassable. 
The tremulous feeling of safety expressed on this hope by the || 
nations of the western continent, as they traced the ravages in | 
Paris, resembled what we may imagine the feelings of an audience || 
in a Roman amphitheatre, while gazing in the arena upon the | 
victims devoured by some ferocious wild beast. After the ques- |, 
tion of its passing the ocean was solved, by its sudden appearance |) 





and tremendous fatality in Canada, we might be likened to the/) 
same multitude on finding suddenly that the savage animal, from|| 
whose bloody jaws they had deemed themselves secure, had over-| 
leaped the bounds on which they depended for safety, and was 
tearing every one around him to pieces. I do not remember to 
have ever witnessed an excitement so intense and universal as| 
that which succeeded the announcement that the Asiatic cholera! 
had struck down several persons inCanada. As the cases there 
increased, the preparations for the danger began to be perceptible. 
The presses commenced debating the best means, the curbstones | 
appeared whitewashed, gutters whitened with the chloride of 
lime; and of the latter article heaps and ridges, or a thin coat | 
sprinkled broadly around, gave some parts of the town the ap-| 
pearance of a snow storm. At the shop-windows were cholera| 
pamphlets, cholera lectures, and cholera warnings. At the | 
apothecaries were cholera preventives and cholera cures; there 
was a rise in the price of camphor and peppermint, and a fall in 
vegetables. Quackery is a hardy plant. It thrives at all times, 
in every place, like those trees which flourish apparently on the 
barest rock, and in the bleakest clime. Never did it shoot up more 
luxuriantly than at present, and every one too frighteried to pluck 
it up and fling it away. The northern mail was now looked for 
with unusual anxiety. Extras were issued from the offices of the 
daily papers, appropriations were made by the authorities for 
hospitals, &c., and the doctors equipped their gigs with new 
horses. Around the office of one journal, in particular, thousands 
of people collected to hear the reports from Montreal and Quebec ; 














hundred cases not included in it. 

In the afternoon the wind blew unpleasantly, carrying the dust 
through the air in little whirlwinds ; the sky also was overclouded. 
Carts loaded with furniture, and carriages containing families, 
rattled and thundered through the streets, which but for them 


'| would have been nearly lonely and still. Many houses were en- 


tirely closed. Here and there a private equipage stood before a 
door, but the footman was strapping on trunks. The family 
where I resided had been sick, and were out of town. I never 
felt more alone. What possessed me now I know not, but I re- 
solved to pass into the hospital, and look at the disorder which 
caused all this terror and flight. Previous reading had con- 
vinced me that the disease was not contagious, and at my request 
the man at the door of the Park hospital (the old jail) admitted , 
me. I passed up the broad stairway, and stood in the upper hall, 
which, extending through the building, leavestwo spacious apart- 
ments on each side. These were filled with the sick, the dying, 
the dead. The air of that desolate place is in my nostril yet. 
An impulse crossed me, savoring strongly of a retreat. Some- 


thing whispered, ‘‘ you are a fool to expose yourself to death from | 


mere curiosity.” Certain horrid stories also recurred with strong | 
force to my memory. Surely I should not have entered had 
I thought of them before. One, in particular, [ recollected with 
startling vividness. It was the case of a poor woman. She had 


| passed through a hospital, to visit her husband. He had just 


been borne away a corpse. The next morning she was buried. 
Was it fear which for a moment weighed my steps with lead, 
and crowded my fancy with ghastly horrors; or was it excite- 
ment? Both, perhaps. I seemed on the brink of a high preci- 
pice, leaning over ; a breath of air might cast me off. To-morrow 
Ztoo might be vanished from the beautiful earth forever. Just | 
then a touch of yellow sunshine lighted up the hall, and lay in 
soft beauty on a cluster of tender green foliage by the window. 
I shook off my transitory hesitation, and passed in. [ will not 
dwell on horrors. Dear H., you shall soon hear from me 
again. Yours, affectionately. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN i531. 
NUMBER ONE. 


In preparing for a first voyage, I believe most people feel some 
vague apprehensions about being “out 0’ sight o’ land.” It isa 
situation fraught with ‘something, they know not what, of fear.” 
They have an indefinable dread of lying at the mercy of those | 
two “lawless elements” —wind and water. The view they would | 
be apt to take of proportions is, certainly, rather appalling. A | 
small ship on the bosom of a fathomless ocean; a frail bark cut- | 
ting the ripples on a world of water, to which it stands but in|, 
the relation almost of the smallest bubble; an atom floating ona 
boundless sea, one angry wave of which might toss it to the 


THE FINE ARTS. 
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|| and as you walked the streets for hours and hours, it was really |/clouds, or ingulf it in those dark depths, whence “ no traveler* 


returns. 

Such thoughts, at least, are natural, and they are just too; but 
they will usually cease when the experiment comes to be made. 
When the land is once gone, care is apt to vanish with it. The 
gallant vessel moves steadily and proudly along—the voice of the 
captain rises clear above the rush and dash of the waters—the 
obedient sailors spring aloft like uncaged squirrels—one after an- 
other the light sails are detached from their lofty yards, they 
swell away before the freshening breeze—the ship springs for- 
ward like a high-mettled courser in the race—aull is life and ani- 
mation ; all thought is lost but that of presentenjoyment. Some- 
times, however, there is less of poetry in the sequel. The mo- 
tion of the vessel, which is inspiring to the last degree, so long 
as its influence extends no lower than the heart, does, neverthe- 
less, when it reaches the stomach, give rise to some very un- 
pleasant reflections; so unpleasant, that! leave the details to the 
imagination. My own experience inthis matter was of the most 
unequivocal character; and on the supposition that fifteen days 
of this kind of sufferance confer a peculiar privilege on the pa- 
uent, I shall take the liberty of complaining; and I shall begin 
by informing those ingenious historians, who profess to have 
chronicled all of human wo that man has groaned under since 
mother Eve plunged her ivory into the apple, that the climax of 
suffering is yet untold. They may speak of the reign of terror, 
the days of the inquisition, or follow the Jews to the downfall of 
their capital, or sing never so wisely of the sons of Afric in 
their chains ; but their task will never be accomplished until fif- 
teen days of sea-sickness are fairly recorded for the benefit of 
posterity. 

Reader! didst ever find thyself confined to a pallet of straw in 
the attic of an obscure village inn—a far-off corner, where a so- 
litary and patched window admitted as much of a pattering rain 
as of the light of heaven; where a vixen of five-and-forty, with 
gray eyes and red hair, was chambermaid, barmaid, cook, and 
laundress ; the landlady dying of consumption, and the lord, a 
fat, smoking, greasy rascal, who, so far as his customers were 
concerned, cared not for his larder or his kitchen; and who was 
satisfied to keep nothing eatable nor drinkable solong as he kept— 


| tavern; didst ever, I prithee, in such a place, drag out three weeks 


of existence, and fever-and-ague? If so, you have seen some- 
thing; but, trust me, you have semething to learn. 

Place yourself in the cabin ofa noble packet ship—a long, luxu- 
riant apartment, wherethe body revels in carpets and cushions: the 
eye amid gold, rosewood, and mahogany—all set off with damask 


| and tassels, and reflected, and a thousand-fold multiplied by num- 


berless mirrors; step therefrom into an adjoining state-room, re- 
cline your head on an embroidered pillow, and close your eyes in 
that anomaly and concentration of all disease—sea-sickness ! 
By no matter what chance, you may happen to have an upper 
berth, and the vessel may have a complement of passengers. It 
may be that your companions on the voyage are foreigners— 
Frenchmen, for example, exempt from sickness, and prepared to 
enjoy themselves. Perhaps they may be favored with warm 
dishes at every meal, and the generous steam arising from them 
may be surcharged with the sweetest of garlic. They may pos- 
sibly be given to smoking; and, in rough weather, find it, on the 
whole, pleasanter to burn their cigars below, than on deck; and 
at such times they may choose to talk longer and laugh louder 
than we modest Americans are wont todo. Perhaps after a few 
days like this, a gale of wind may spring up, the wail of that 
wind may be heard among the rigging; then may follow the 


‘dash of water on the deck ; the roaring of billows on every side ; 


the creaking of planks; the groaning of timbers, strained to 
their utmost between the two contending elements; the tumbling 
ina confused mass of chairs, passengers, trunks, and crockery ; 
the din of broken ware, accompanied by the curses and shrieks of 
broken heads—ah, by-the-by, reader, what do you think of it? 
How does it sound in the abstract—how feel in the application ? 
You thought your abode at the inn the acme of misery; you 
thought loneliness the depth of despair. Which is better, the so- 
litude of a wilderness, or the confusion of unsophisticated chaos? 
the stillness of qualified midnight wo, or the howling of unquali- 
fied midnight whirlwinds? Is it better to lack sympathy from 
those present or absent ? 


To enjoy the clear light, and to breathe the pure air of an 
(almost) upper world, I crawled upon deck; and while there, a 
ship hove in sight. We were too distant to hail her, but the 
courtesy of a display of bunting was mutually observed. She 
showed an English ensign; and as our “ star-spangled banner” 
unfolded itself, and waved its “ broad stripes and bright stars” 


| from the mizzen-gaff, I felt for the first time, the beauty of our 
' national flag: 


“Flag of the free heart’s only home, 
By angel-hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven!” 


I appreciated, too, the enthusiasm that must inspire a sailor 
fighting under that banner in the moment of “ death or victory.” 
What! could that flag which every sea has reflected, and every 
nation honored, which signalizes “the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave,” ever be hauled down in token of submission ? 
Oh, no! nail it to the mast, and let it float there forever! And 





* The writer of this communication is sensitive on the score of orthegra- 
phy. and takes the liberty to suy he writes according to the only standard he 
recognises—Dr. Johnson : butas messieurs, the editors, have — Web- 
ster as their guide, and print accordingly, the responsibility o} 

consider mis-spelling reste solely with them. 
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if numbers overpower, still let it wave—let it sink with the ves- || this is the effect of ambition, not philanthropy. Important as of ancient and modern taste; the gulf that divides from cach 


sel that sustains, and the brave hearts that defend it—let it, as it || many of its results have been, no motives of universal benevo- other two periods, the most opposite in character and history, 


sinks, glow with defiance through the dense thunder-clouds of 
war, and be it ever the winding-sheet of its warriors, rather than 
the trophy of its foes! 

Since I last looked abroad upon the unbroken expanse of this 
trackless ocean, I have been wafted two thousand miles upon its | 
bosom. What asum of distance for the eye toscan! Insignifi- 
cant as it is, compared with our separation from the myriads of 
worlds that “fret our o’erhanging firmament with golden fire ;” | 
still, how vast to the capacity of mortal vision is even this point 
of space! how entirely beyond the power of sight to embrace, or | 
the imagination distinctly to comprehend! What an amount of 
wreck and desolation, accumulating since the boid prow of Co- 

umbus first divided this western main, may not be comprised 
within the wide waste thus fleetly passed over! How many hos- 
tile flags encountered; how many gallant ships thunder-riven ? 
how many barques swept down by the whirlwind and the storm? 
all freighted with life and immortality! Husband and wife, mo- 
ther and child, friend and foe, are all gathered into one common 
grave; their deeds untold; their story forgotten. No flowers 
spring over their tomb; no marble points out the place where 
broken-hearted survivors may kneel, and weep, and pray ; all is 
quiet—all is peace: 

**Here lowly birth and lordly pride 

Lie down, like brothers, side by side ” 


Oh! who can tell the wonders, the treasures, the ruins which are 
buried forever in the depths of the ocean? 

When we see a fine ship moored at the wharf, we admire her 
mechanical beauty, and marvel at her solidity and strength; we 
see her riding gaily down the bay—her symmetry is perfect ; the 
water supports and the breeze wafts her like two faithful servants 
which she was made to command: 


“She rides the water like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife!” 


But “ships are but boards, sailors but men.” Observe thatsame 
vessel on the pathless ocean, when a summer gate has swelled 
the gentle undulation to a six feet wave—and how does she 
weather it? If the helmsman be unskilful, and a wave strike 
her quarter, her decks are swept with brine, and she quivers 
like an aspen-leaf with the shock; let those waves increase 
to twelve feet, and every moveable thing on board is tossed in 
confusion: if they attain to five-and-twenty or thirty feet,* (and 
this they seldom exceed,) nothing but great skill and activity can 
save her from foundering: and whatis a wave of five-and-twen- 
ty feetto abillow which one breath of the Almighty could raise? 
In a sea, lashed at His bidding, into an angry foam of mountain 
and vale, which would o’ertop the loftiest spar that floats; how 
vain, how impotent are the strongest timbers and the largest hull 
ever lanched upon the face of the deep! Wecan learn a lesson 
of power from the sea, which we can realize nowhere else; and 
man may read his insignificance more practically in an ocean- 
storm, than, perhaps, in any other demonstration of divine 
strength which is revealed to the senses. 

The first pleasant Sabbath was dedicated by the passengers to 
fishing. I should have thought better of them if they understood 
the craft, and could fish to the point or the purpose; but to see a 
a parcel of bunglers who could not tell “ a mock-turtle from a real 
turtle’—an eel from a flounder—a Portuguese man-of-war froma 
mother Cary’s chicken; to see such lubbers coaxing those fine, 
gentlemanly-looking bass from their own boundless fields, their 
hereditary rights, the wives of their bosoms, and the children of 
their love; and to note also, that all this parade of treaty and 
negotiation could be made only on the sabbath—all this made 
me rather pleased than otherwise when, after a while, the fishing 
was voted poor sport, (I shall think the better of bass for it as 
long as I live); not a fish could be hooked; and my gentlemen 
retreated to cards, where time was routed with great slaughter. 
Between the two batteries of écarté and dinner, the poor day 
“stood no chance” at all; and, at length, after the last cham- 
pagne cork had traversed the cabin, when the tops had been visit- 
ed and the decks well smoked, the sun was permitted to pillow 
himself on his western clouds in comparative silence. Mem. 
Frenchmen are unequalled in colloquy. Twelve shall speak at 
once, and any one of the twelve comprehend every word. 


Since entering the channel I have seen, “ in my mind’s eye,” 
all the noble fleets that have swept along this narrow boundary, 
between the most powerful and hostile nations of Europe. Here 
are the armaments of Elizabeth, for example, riding forth to vic- 
tory—Ann’s triumphant ships have passed in review—Nelson 
has spread his canvas for the Nile—and the sable magnificence 
of Trafalgar’s hero, shrouded in death, yet effulgent in glory, 
closes a scene of matchless power and almost inconceivable | 
splendor. And to what purpose is it all? The greatdrama lives | 
in the page of history ; the memory of its actors is embalmed in| 
the hearts of their countrymen, and will descend, apotheosized | 
and revered, to the latest generations. Yet, dust has returned to 
dust; and how many of these champions enjoy, or know, the 
fame and the honor they have won? Happy was it for Eng- 
land, happy, indeed, for the liberties of the world, that this pre- 
ponderance of power existed, and was swayed by an intelligent 
people over anarchy and despotism, which might, ere now, have 
converted this portion of creation into its primitive chaos; but 





*I give these dimensions on the authority of nautical men. It reduces the 
Waves much below a young traveler’s ideas ; and contradicts al) the poetry 
and romance which tell of ‘seas mountains high.” 





| so familiar to all, so interwoven by established reputation and 


lence gave rise to them; we can only say, much evil was done, | have been called deré, and they deserved the title; for then 
and much good sprang from it. They who wrought the mighty | * No light, but rather darkness visible, 


Berved only to discover sights of wo, 
deeds of valor, with the noble and the proud who furnished forth ata €S8 ~~ 


the means of destruction, have passed to their account; and who | with here and there a faint glimmering of doubtful reas n ; a spark 
would now be the statesman who projected, the sovereign who | or two of the sacred fire, with difficulty kept alive from age to 


authorized, or the hero who led any one of these tremendous ar- age; but no beacon to guide the inquiring, bewildered travc!e: 
maments ? | no splendor like that of the sun in the heavens, to which al! bow 
Who has not heard of the magical effect of “land ahead!” to’ with instinctive reverence, and like it, undimmed and undying 
the wave-tossed mariner and passenger? I have heard the story | Of such a period our delineations cannot be expected to be very 
a thousand times, and have a thousand times believed that the accurate or brilliantly colored. But we hope to be able, by the 
poetry of it existed in the traveler’s everlasting propensity to | help of patient, diligent investigation, to present some views in- 
embellishment, and now I know it. I am as sensitive on such teresting at least from their novelty to save our hearers the toil of 
points as most of my race; and can very safely say, what would | wading through ponderous volumes, or wandering bewildered 
deeply affect the majority of mankind, could not be powerless on | among a host of loose, conflicting facts, assertions, and opinions 
me: but I have now seen land under the most inspiring circum- to offer them a connected, though contracted view of the causes 
stances; at the conclusion of a first voyage, during which | | which crushed the strength of intellect and checked the spring of 
have suffered many successive days from extreme sea-sickness: emulation, to show how literary taste survived so many rude 
yet the sight did not dispose me to scream, nor caper, nor jump | shocks of adversity, so many fierce attacks of enemies, and was 
overboard for joy. Travelers do certainly make the most of their | at last fostered into vigorous health and lasting beauty 
privilege to tell fine stories. | We shall endeavor also to assert the claims of some portion 
It is amusing to see with what industry the wardrobes are ran- |! at least, of these ages, and of the men who figured in them, to 
sacked, when a ship reaches her destination. The Havre light the respect of posterity; in the emphatic words of Burke, “to 
appears, and the telegraph. Outcame the clean linen, the straw- | attend to the neglected, and to remember the forgotten ;” to remove 
berry cravats, the fantastical waistcoat, new pantaloons, white | the weeds which cover their epitaphs, and to set their names and 
gloves, dandy hat, pumps, silk stockings, dear me! how shortly | memories clearly in the eyes of al]. The ages called ‘dard 


| were our hitherto ragged, unsightly bipeds rigged in their regi- | with all their stubborn ignorance and guilt, were not without 


h 


mentals, whistling defiance to the ocean and all its terrors, and 
“As Sparta might not blush to own.’ 


promenading the deck despite a drenching rain. 


some deeds, suc 
i! 


ae || Some men who looked back to the models of ancient worth as 
CoNTENEntal grenatuns. the standard of their souls; or, looking forward, anticipated the 

: advances of modern improvement. Such, especially, was the 

Tuenre are some portions of literature and of literary history \case with Italy; even with her whose beauty hed been defaced 
; , and whose strength was broken by horde after horde of barbarian 
long acquaintance into our very nature, that they never need be | enemies, whose superiority was but pre-eminence in vice. Italy 
urged upon our attention. Our own literature is reviewed with || was the seat of the regeneration, as Greece of the first birth of 


pride and anxious interest, as being the living copy of our own 
character, the annals of our own feelings; and the classics of 
Greece and Rome, dead though they be, are freshly embalmed in 
the knowledge and veneration of all. 

It is only our own present subject, the literature of the conti- 
nent of Europe, which has not enjoyed the general reputation 


literature; and as Greece, even in her ages of darkness, had yet 
a Hercules, a Theseus, and a Cecrops, so neither was ltaly with- 
out her powerful chieftains, her honest patriots, her prudent states- 
men. The dark ages, from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
were immersed in gloom indeed, but not in stillness or torpor 

They were busy, bustling, stirring times, when every pablic and 


| who, after walking for a time in darkness, comes suddenly on re- 


it deserved; or which, if it has, owes it more to the careless | private interest was in the field; and the successful combatants 
assent of strangers than to the numbers or genuine enthusiasm Italy was early divided 
of its votaries. The scholar devoted to his ancient models of ex- into a number of kingdoms, aristocracies, and republics, which, 
cellence, gazing on the simple sublime majesty of the temples rising separately into life like the petty states of Greece, like 
they erected to genius and the splendor of their offerings at its || them found no bond of union in the name of their common coun- 
shrine, passes over, as inferior alike in merit and importance, the try, but were ever armed and watchful against each other. Such 
ruder and humbler efforts of later days. Yet while we would not | times and such circumstances sharpened the naturally quick, keen 
claim for the productions of modern literature the classic perfec- | spirit of the Italian; they polished and refined it for diplomacy 
tion of their ancient prototypes, they deserve some attention from they whetted it for war. Genius existed and asserted its native 
being oftentimes their close and successful imitators; and still supremacy; itdid not show itself, indeed, in ‘tuning the idle 
more from their intimate connexion with our own literature, and rhyme;” it lived and moved in the world, it regulated states, it 
their important influence upon it. All are children of the same | dethroned dynasties, it humbled rivals, it formed laws, it created 
parent, and though some may be younger and feebler, all bear the || armies and navies, it tamed bar barians, it poured new life into the 
marks of their common origin. Thesouthern nationsof Europe were | exhausted frame of civilized nations. Under its guidance Italy 
sooner vivified into existence than the northern ; we were aroused |though for three successive centuries the theatre of every bate 
by their example, we were encouraged by their triumphs, and we | and the spoil of every conflict, rose after a short period of abject 
have only followed the track they pointed out to us. Ourlanguage | suffering and complete prostration, if not to her former high rank, 
is a heterogeneous compound of all others, ancient and modern. lat least far above the abyss of infamy into which she sunk at 
We have borrowed from the German its depth of thought and first. She had not then reached that lowest depth of degradation 
strength of expression. We have tried to imitate the ease and | 
light graces of the French; the ‘deep majestic melody” of the! 
Latin; the noble dignity of the Spanish; the rich poetic spirit of | . 
the Italian; and, as far as our “rade, harsh, grunting, northern || In those ages, dark as they were, the dawn of that bright day 
guttural” would admit, the “syllables that breathe of the sweet || had already appeared, when Machiavelli gave lessons of empire 
south,” and the philosophic perfection of the Greek. So in our | to kings, when Dante, 

literature we have borrowed from Italy the stately fabric of our| “ With a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 


: 4 uc t B 3 So S¢ f € 
epic—the measure which Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 1 D “ me ca a - ad ‘ _ Ag F hth b th 
and so many other of our “dead kings of melody” have made} when Doria anc andoio carried her fag in trump rough the 


their own—from France, art to conceal, refinement to polish our || world, when her merchants were princes, when ane a d 
e very 


native rudeness ; from Germany glowing enthusiasm and intense |) her towers, and glory and empire dwelt in her cities 
thought, to give it interest and dignity 'existence of such a period seems to be forgotten, and while the 
‘ y y. 


This consideration 

should induce us to regard continental literature with no small || ®@™¢ of every pony chief of a Roman village, of every archon 
degree of gratitude as well as respect. There is yet another cir- | of a little Grecian hamlet, has we" — a eye word, 
cumstance, which may serve to recommend its study. We know those of the patriotic, zealous, and high-muinc A talians a 
nothing of the rise or first improvements of ancient literature. We scarcely untombed by 9 meee oe pee h ° a3: — 
only know that learning passed from Asia intoGreece; the name of down to us in a halo a ve “4 6 -. = - > ry ee . ge 
Homer is disputed, and his very existence a problem. If, on the || "U8 has thrown round t yor | the i ny ney “ Fac the } eters 
other hand, we go back to the origin of European literature, we which shrouded their age, and which all the brightness of their 
can trace the gradual advances of good taste and good sense, the ‘example could not dispel. 

gradual diminution of prejudice, the slow flight of error. The 
student of ancient literature is like the traveler in a fairy tale, 


might wield, overthrow, and reform all 


\in which we now see her, with 
“Slaves for senater, 
Beggars for nobles, pandare for a people 


“ Omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro 


The wise and humane prudence of the barbarian Theodoric, the 
gions of enchanted beauty and splendor. In examining modern || master-mind of Otho the great, and the enlarged, yet moderate 
literature, we have before us a sterile and desolate field, heaped || sentiments it inculcated, the jealous pride of his vassals and 
with the wrecks of fallen grandeur and the blood-stained spoils || Vavasours who transplanted their rude, free spirit from the Black 
‘of battle. We then see it cleared and cultivated, fertibized by the || Forest, and kept it so long untamed and untainted among all the 

| sunshine of patronage and the sparkling streams of knowledge, | soft seductions of their new country; the ambitious valor and 

‘till the teeming soil pours forth its present wealth of rich fruits |wisdom of Castruccio Castrucani, the blind patriotic zeal of 
and fragrant flowers. Its history exhibits the intellectual nature |) Rienzi, the black treason of Ugolino, and its yet darker punish- 

of man, under every combination of circumstances, in every form | ment, the bloody tragedy of the Cenci; the thousand high, wild 








of society, in every stage of improvement; its numerous and 
striking examples may warn us against the errors of our prede- 
cessors, and teach us to regulate our own minds aright. 

Those ages, the interregnum, as it were, between the reigns 


| 
| 





deeds which the fierce passions of the clime and country prompt- 
ed, all are forgotten, or lost at least to that general and lasting 
fame to which they aspired. Pisa, Genoa, and Venice have, in- 
deed, secured their immortality ; but their once equally powerful 
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equally refined rivals, the republics of Capua, Naples, Amalfi, | 
and Gaéta are hardly known by name. Yet we should look to 
them as the nursing mothers of our prosperity, for there first rose 
the commerce that creates, the laws that regulate, the freedom 
that guards it. To one of them are we indebted for three of those, 
discoveries which so proudly distinguish modern times as the age 
of improvement. A citizen of Amalfi, Flavio Giora, invented or 
introduced into Europe the mariner’s compass; at the same time 
were discoveréd the Pandects, the body of the Roman, and the 
foundation of European law ; and in this little colony were promul- 
gated marine ordinances, whose credit was equal to that of the 
Rhodian laws on the Mediterranean, and those of Oleron on the 
ocean. Yet that tribute of gratitude and fame, for which they 
toiled so eagerly, and which they deserved so richly, has as yet), 
been denied to them. As their eloquent though enthusiastic 
historian complains*—“ The tombs which cover the generous 
citizens of Naples and Amalfi cover with their bones the memory 
of their exploits and their virtues. The noble love of liberty 
which inspired them, the country for which they sacrificed so 
much, the laws whose empire they sought to establish, the princes 
and magistrates whose usurpations they feared, the enemies who 
continually surrounded them, and against whom they struggled 
continually ; all the lofty deeds which the love of glory inspired, 
all the appeals they addressed to impartial posterity, all the ill 
fortune they endured with courage, in the firm hope that future 
ages would atone for the injustice of the present; all these hopes 
have been deceived, and the race of heroes is extinct, without 
receiving the debt of gratitude due them from posterity.” 

From the fifth to the tenth century there was not in Europe one 
dialect sufficiently formed, or generally enough acknowledged, to 
The various elements 


deserve the name of a national language 
of society were as yet 
* Mixed and contending, without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive ;” 

and even when internal commotion ceased in any quarter, some 
external impulse again heaved the mass to its foundations, and 
swept it into confusion. Each hamlet then presented that variety 
of languages, of races, of character, of habits, to see which the 
traveler must now wander over a continent. In every cluster of 
huts was the same mixture, though not union of different classes, 
the same marked distinction of caste ; the blue-eyed Frank or Teu 
tonic chieftain, with his half-armed and half-clad, yet proud and 
fierce followers, the military lords of the soil, its defenders abroad 
and disturbers at home; the more acute native of southern 
climes, who made cunning supply the place of strength in all 
offices of civil and religious preferment, while “the rude fore-| 
fathers of she hamlet,” in fear more powerful than hate, ministered || 
to the luxury and fought the battles of their taskmasters. We 
might suppose that the strong controling power of necessity would 
have forced even materials of such opposite nature into union, 
and that one party would have imposed their language as well 
as manners and laws, on the other. But their natural antipathy, 
strengthened by overbearing pride on the one hand, and anwilling| 
subjection on the other, proved stronger than all the exigencies of 
convenience or force of habit, and prevented either the Latin or 
Teutonic dialect from being universally adopted. To supply, 
then the necessary means of intercourse between the different) 
races, some words from each were received into general use. |! 
From such broken fragments and scattering members, new bodies 
were formed, wanting, of course, in finish, destitute of every thing 
like analogy or principle, scarcely expressing the commonesi 
objects, and barely sufficient for the ordinary wants of life. The 
same result, singular as it may appear, has been repeatedly pro- 
duced in similar cases. Thus the Lingua Franca, as itis called, 
a barbarous mixture of a dozen different European and Asiatic | 
dialects, without variety or marks of inflection, without grammar, || 
rule, or standard, has arisen from the intercourse of the Turks! 
and Africans with their slaves, and the pride which prevented! 
each from adopting the other's language; and thus the Creole! 
in the West Indies is the French, stripped of all its less neces- 
sary refinements, and adapted to the rudeness and paucity of| 
ideas of the negroes. 

This was the first great cause which retarded the advance of 


| were. 


The second cause was one which operated, if possible, still 
more immediately and powerfully. It was the scarcity of books 
and paper—the wantof those mechanical means, by which alone 
knowledge can be readily disseminated or adequately encouraged. 
Reason tells us how completely their want must have chilled the 
fire of genius, and fettered the activity of enterprise ; but a few 
facts will, perhaps, set it in a clearer light. The manufacture of 
paper and the preparation of parchment were alike unknown in 
the west, and the small quantity of vellum, or Egyptian papyrus, 
that could be brought from the east was too scanty, and too ex- 
travagantly dear, to be of any general use. Hence, may we re- 
mark by the way, arose the merciless destruction of much of the 
remains of classic literature; the margins of old manuscripts 
for the want of other books, being covered with the devotional 


| works or chronicles of the monks, and the original characters 


being often erased for the same purpose. We at this day can 
hardly conceive how rare and how precious books and paper, the 
now common, almost despised implements of our minds, then 
An English bishop in the ninth century was obliged to 
make five different journeys to Rome, to obtain a few books; and 
when he returned with them, Alfred gave him eight hydes of 
land (a hyde being about one hundred and twenty acres) for a 
single volume. Lupus Ferriérensis, a Spanish abbot, in the 
tenth century, ina letter to the pope, earnestly requests of him a 
copy of Quintilian and of a Treatise of Cicero; for, he adds, 
though we have some fragments of them, a complete copy is not 
to be found in France. In 1274, a Bible in nine volumes, fairly 
written, sold in England for thirty-three pounds six shillings 
and eight pence. A laborer’s wages being at that time three 
halfpence a day, thirty-three pounds is consequently as dear in 
proportion for the book as one thousand or eleven hundred dol- 
lars would be in this country at the presentday. A nobleman 


|| of Bologna, desirous of purchasing a copy of Livy from the 


celebrated Pogzio Bracciolini, was obliged to sell an estate, and 
with the purchase-money Poggio bought another estate near 
Florence. The st&utes of St. Mary’s college, Oxford, in 1446, 
enact that no scholar shall occupy a book in the library above 
one hour, or two hours at most, lest others should be hindered from 
the use of the same. These facts may lead us to appreciate in part 
the difficulties under which the studious then labored, and teach 
us to value aright the strength of that talent, industry, and zeal 
for improvement which such obstacles could not discourage. 

A third cause, which was not without its influence, was the 
establishment of the Saracens in Europe, and the fall of the 
Greek empire and Spanish kingdom before them. It has been 
much the fashion to praise these lawless invaders of the repose 
of christendom as a people exquisitely susceptible of the finer 
emotions, with a language like their disposition, fervent and 
rapid; to throw around them, in short, that oriental splendor with 
which we love to gild the vices and cover the nakedness of Asiatic 
ignorance and cruelty, and from such panegyrics we would not 
dissent. The followers of Omar, who planted the crescent firmly 
in three kingdoms of Europe, and carried fear and desolation in its 
name through the rest, were as much alive to intellectual as mar- 
tial enthusiasm; their minds had a sort of intuitive elegance, 
which shed beauty round all their career; natural springs of pas- 
sion and sources of poetry, which gushed up amid the barren 
simplicity of their pastoral life and the fierceness of their wars, 
like fountains in the desert. No nation was ever so passionately 
devoted to song and romance as the Arabians; no language seems 
as carefully fashioned for poetry, as exclusively appropriated to 
its use as theirs. But, however fondly attached to their own 
literature, they looked with fanatic contempt and hatred on that 
of the christians, and extirpated it at the sword’s point wherever 
they went, with all other monuments of heresy. 

In Spain, in particular, they sought to impress the marks of 
their sovereignty on the literature of the conquered nation, as 
well as on their character and the face of the country. How suc- 
cessful they were, the Arabic gutturals incorporated into the 
Spanish language, and the tone of thought and expression, so 
nearly oriental, it has borrowed from them, prove sufficiently. In 
Sicily, too, they checked the spirit of improvement which had 


literature until long after comparative liberality of spirit, and in-|| just dawned at its luxurious court, and prevented further cultiva- 
quiring curiosity had begun to appear. The language of the coun- || tion being bestowed on a language which had already been re- 


try varied almost from day to day, with every change of inhabi-| 
tants or rulers; and the Latin, as being the only known tongue! 


duced to writing, and made the vehicle of poetry. 
The great preventing cause, however, and one to which all 


not subject to change, was the language of laws, of legal instru-|) those we have mentioned may be referred, was the poverty and 
ments, of private papers, and of public records. None, in fact,|| misery which weighed so heavily on the whole of Europe. Ele-, 
of the thousand dialects which, under the names of Frank, Wal- | gant literature is indeed an artificial, or rather a secondary want 
loon, Bas Normand, Lombard, Thuringian, and others equally || of our nature, which will not arise until more natural and press-, 
barbarous, were spoken at the time in Europe, rose to the rank | ing necessities are satisfied, till peace and competence have 


of a written language ; hence is it, that they were so short-lived, 
and that they have perished so utterly even from recollection 
Some men of learning, and even of taste, adorned this period ; 
some whose names are even yet remembered with respect, such 
were Liutpraud, the bishop of the Lombard, and Eginhard, 
the secretary and friend of Charlemagne; but all such adopted 
the tongue of the ancient classics, and sought to revert in feeling 
to the age of Cicero and Virgil, and hence rather retarded than 
advanced the progress of their national literature. There was no 
mind like Dante's, clear-sighted enough to see, or resolute enough 
to enter upon the road to the highest and most lasting renown, to 
open a path to immortality for himself and for others, to create 
a language for his countrymen, and with it to bequeath his own 
fame to them as their most precious legacy. 





* Sismondi Repub. lial. vol. | 


! enabled man to rest from his fears and labors, till the useful arts! 
|have introduced knowledge and power, and strict justice and 
| settled government have provided for their secure enjoyment. Its 
| first beginnings may, indeed, be seen in ruder climes, and among 
|| people of “sterner stuff;” they may be heard in the incoherent, 
|| but deep and awful voice of passion ; the low musical breathings 


| ther than this it cannot arise, and does not aspire. It is not the 
strong oak of the forest, nursed by the rain and the storm, which 
the elements respect in their uproar, and to which their voice 
speaks safety ; itis a delicate summer-plant, of slow and doubt- 
ful growth, which the genial warmth of the sun and the gentle 
|| whispers of the breeze can alone expand into life and beauty. 
| We need scarcely say that no such sheltered and fertile field was! 
any where offered. At this distant day, when physical science | 








}of love, the rude merry, or martial songs of the camp; but far- || 


has levelled so many of the obstacles which nature seems to have 
placed in the path of enjoyment; when peace andcomfort smooth 
every road, however rough, and domestic quiet and happiness 
shed flowers round every head, however humble ; we can scarcely 
conceive the general dreary desolation, the cares and fears, the 
doubts and dangers of those ages of anarchy and confusion. 
Agriculture was neglected through ignorance or destroyed by 
violence, wild beasts infested the mountains and invaded the 
plains, rivers which there was no art or industry to confine within 
their banks broke forth from their channels; their inundations 
changed the low countries into marshes, which scattered disease 
over vast regions, and harbored a source of still greater terror, 
the bands of robbers, that laid waste whatever the elements 
spared. War was the only occupation; slaughter and rapine 
the common occurrences of the day. Every state and principality, 
every nation and tribe, was divided against itself; the social 
virtues fled from the earth; neighbors were strangers, and every 
stranger was an enemy. 

This was undoubtedly the reason why literature was so long 
neglected. A proof is, that in those countries where liberty and 
property were best secured, where the strong hand of despotic 
power repressed disorder, or the exciting influence of freedom 
gave vigor to industry and intellect, there it was that literature 
was first and most successfully cultivated. Such was the case in 
Provence and its neighborhood, where for three centuries the same 
government and in the same dynasty was preserved, in the en- 
joyment of comparative peace and tranquillity; and in Italy, 
where at first the rigorous discipline of Charlemagne, and after- 
wards the jealous, active spirit of her young republics gave 
strength and consistency to her political fabric. 4, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letters on Masonry and Antimasenry. Addressed to the Hon. Jobn Quincey 
Adams. By William L. Stone. 


SECOND NOTICE. 

Since the first notice of this work which, by the by, was no 
notice at all, being merely a preliminary speculation, the cholera, 
which superseded all the interest that attaches to the controversies 
between masons and anti-masons, and discomposed literary as 
well as business arrangements, has, in combination with other 
accidental causes, prevented the publication of a second. Noris 
it at present our intention to review the book, but merely to glance 
atits contents and its merits. 

The author, who is, by his own showing, a high mason, as it 
is called, conceives that the mysteries which were mentioned in 
our last notice, are not such awful secrets that they may not be 
written or spoken about. But so far as an obligation of secrecy 
has been taken, not to divulge the meaning or nature of conven- 
tional signs and symbols, he is stanch and true to his own solemn 
oaths; for he says nothing about them. And of the organization 
and fabric of masonic institutions, the ceremonies of induction 
into lodges, chapters, encampments, &c. he speaks only, as they 
have been exhibited repeatedly, in judicial proof, and are there- 
fore, as evidence, the common property of initiated and uniniti- 
ated mankind. 

After a preliminary letter, stating the purpose of the work, the 
author gives an account of his own initiation into the three first 
degrees of speculative freemasonry. All who have read the dry, 
uninteresting and, we believe, we may safely add, inaccurate ac- 
counts of the formalities observed in conferring these degrees, may 
be surprised to find them shown up, out of the same material, by 
a more accomplished scribe ; and those who have never read any 
thing about the subject, may have their curiosity gratified in a 
more sensible manner. 

The author confesses the disappointments he experienced as 
he ascended each successive stage, until he came to that upon 
which he was assured a new revelation was to be made to him. 
But we must refer the reader to the book for the history of these 
successive disappointments. He believes in only three primitive 
degrees of masonry, and asserts that all masons agree with him, 
that, whether masonry be ancient or modern, all ancient masonry 
closes with the degree of the royal arch. Certain portions of the 
fourth letter afford fair samples of his style. 

The second part of the book, though there are no formal divi- 
sions, is devoted to an examination of the nature of the masonic 
obligations, as they have been proved, judicially, to have been 
taken. The fair readers of the Mirror would be wearied by an 
examination of the writer’s arguments on this subject; though they 
may rest assured that there is nothing in those obligations, as 
proved, nor in the objections to them, as sifted, that militates 
against ¢heir natural and conventional rights. Nor would such 


| anexamination be of general interest in these columns. We 


think that the author has desired to withhold nothing that truth 
required him to state; while he denies emphatically that some of 
the most offensive parts of the obligations, charged to belong to 
them, are known to proper and uncorrupted masonry. 

The most interesting part of the volume is an analysis of the 
| testimony produced on the various trials growing out of the ab- 
| duction of Morgan; whose fate, after it had ceased to be a mys- 
tery, and after no one entertained a shadow of doubt that he had 
| been put to death, it was found so difficult to establish by proper 
|legal evidence. Though this historical analysis extends to very 

considerable length, and is founded on no very promising mate- 
rials for amusement, it is well managed, and keeps the attention 
of the reader awake, from the period of the abduction to the last 
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dark scene of the tragedy. Such a case has never occurred in the 
annals of criminal trials. The difficulty of proving what was 
done in a populous country, with but little attempt at disguise or 
concealment, has no precedent, and it is to be hoped that, in a land 
like our own, will never find a parallel. We extract a page nar- 
rating the curious arrangements for Morgan’s death. 

“On the 19th of September, eight masons, having finally deter- 
mined to put their prisoner to death, believing, probably, that it 
would be safer to have a smaller number actually concerned in 
the execution, held a consultation as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing. The object was to select three of their number for execu- 
tioners, and to have the other five excluded, and so excluded, that 
neither should know who else, besides himself, was thus released, 
or, who were the executioners. For this —— the following 
ingenious process was devised :—-They placed eight tickets in a 
hat, upon three of which were written certain marks, and it was 
agreed that each one of their number should simultaneously draw 
aticket. They were instantly to separate, before examining their 
tickets, and walk away in different directions, until entirely out 
of sight of each other. They were then to stop and examine the 
slip of paper they had drawn, and the five drawing the blanks 
were to return to their own homes, taking different routes, by 
which means neither of them would know who had drawn the 
fatal numbers, and of course no one of the five could be a witness 
against the others! The three drawing the tickets designated 
—a bloody hand should have been the device,—were to return to 
the magazine at a certain hour, and complete the hellish design. 
The manner of his murder, is believed to have been, by attaching 
heavy weights to his body, and taking him out into the middle of 
the stream in a boat, where, atthe black hour of midnight, he was 
plunged into the dark and angry torrent of the Niagara.” 

We shall not pass any opinion on the validity of the author's 
conclusion, that masonry should be abandoned, mainly because it 
has lost its utility. We believe that good men are as well off, 
If that conclusion should be 
unfavorable to masonry in the eyes of many, the order is on the 
other hand vindicated from many idle and gross charges brought 
against it by those who have not understood its nature, and have 
confounded its uses with its abuses. ‘Thus the memory of many 
of the illustrious dead is rescued from the imputation of having 
been connected with a bad and dangerous secret society ; and the 
character of many of the best men living is also cleared from re- 
proach. In particular, the writer has demonstrated by facts irre- 
fragably, the falsehood of the foul slanders with which malice 
and folly have assailed the name of Clinton. 

All these were objects worth effecting, and Mr. Stone has 
been eminently successful in preserving impartiality, and thus 
securing that credence which no ex parte argument can obtain, 
however ingenious. There is much freedom in his style; which is 
also generally nervous and elegant. What will be considered 
by many the cardinal fault of the book, its length, has arisen from 
the voluminousness of the materials. The author has in fact 
shown much skill in condensation; a task which requires much 
practice, and for which he was prepared by long experience asa 
journalist. s 


Tales of the Early Ages 

These stories, from the pen of Horace Smith, are just issued 
by the Harpers, in two volumes duodecimo. The author plunges 
at once into his subject, without hesitating in a preface or adver- 
tisement. His name is sufficient to recommend his compositions 
to every reader. 


Percy Anecdotes. 

The Brothers Harper have published a really elegant revised 
octavo edition of this celebrated work. A valuable collection of 
American anecdotes are added, and the whole is illustrated with 
fourteen fine portraits. It is very charming reading, and may, 
—— propriety, be placed by a father in the hands of his 

amily. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1532. 


The city.—The people are coming back to town. Some of the 
long-closed shops are opened cheerfully again. After a week of 
nearly incessant rain, the sky suddenly lighted up into a cloud- 
less serenity, and the streets looked really as in old times. Several 
gay carriages were seen filled with gay people, and ladies ap- 
peared in Broadway. Some of the most abominable cowards have 
turned bold and satirical; and one old gentleman who, to our 
certain knowledge, has eschewed all the vegetable family as so 
much poison, taken an extra glass of port wine every day, and 
staid home at nights for a couple of months, has late ly ventured 
upon a little lobster, and eaten valorously of apple-pudding, de- 
claring, with a sort of doubtful merriment, that he might “as 
well die of a good dinner as of any thing else.” Another indi- 
vidual within our circle has made a considerable display of 
character on the occasion. He had always a strong prope nsity 
to imitate Byron’s open-collared m« lancholy. We have he ard 
him a hundred times wish he had “ never been born,” and that 
his “ pilgrimage were finished,” and declare that the grave was 
‘the only resting place.” On the subject of this awful pestilence, 
he avowed openly a total skepticism. One day, however, when 
the report was two hundred and eighty, we happened by the 
Providence steamboat wharf. A carriage rattled down just as 
the order had been given to draw in the plank. The driver handed- ' 
ed out the “luggage.” It evidently belonged to a man prepared 


‘for along absence. There was a large valise and a little box, a 

portmanteau with a cloak and an umbrella strapped to it, a hat- 
case, and a fishing-pole. They were deposited in a heap, with 
the ceremonious care peculiar to such occasions; and our hero, 
(it was a dripping July day,) covered with dust, and reddening 
with the heat, stepped aboard, to our amusement, and was soon 
ploughing the boiling waves and hurrying glassy eddies of Hur!l- 
gate. We heard of him since in twenty places, driven away by 
the slightest symptoms of illnesss in himself or any one around 
him. Even he has returned, and this very afternoon we saw a 
man carrying into his house the portmanteau with the cloak and 
umbrella. 

These signs of returning confidence are welcome enough to 
those who have been tied down by necessity or by their fears to 
the city during the last two months; the loneliest, the gloomiest, 
and most perilous probably they ever experienced. The strongest 
minds must have been sometimes overshadowed. A greater as- 
semblage of melancholy objects never darkened our streets; all 
the places of amusement closed or deserted; the gardens shut; 
scarcely a footstep in the evening heard from the pavement; 
scarcely a familiar face to be seen by day; whole blocks of man- 
sions abandoned, and those hideous lifters, heavy with some 
dying wretch, gliding silently by. Indeed it will be difficult for 
the fugitives, who have been enjoying themselves in the country, 
to realize with what feelings of pleasure they will be greeted 
even by those who ure strangers to them. The town has 
long had a desolate and wintry look, and we watch the faint signs 
of our friends’ return as we would the coming on of spring in a 
garden. 

Death of Mr. Jefferson.—The lovers of fine acting have been 
lately shocked by the announcement that the admired and favo- 
rite comedian of Philadelphia is no more. He died at Harri 
burg, Pennsylvania, leaving a vacancy in the theatrical world, 
destined, we fear, to remain long unfilled. All who have wit 
nessed his charmingly humorous delineations must remember 
them with a pleasure deeply shaded by his loss. His powers 
were indeed of a high intellectual order, implying a clear intel 
lect, and aclose and successful study of human character. As his 
presence on the stage ever brought smiles to the cheek of the most 
refined and sedate, so his lamented absence caused a sadness in 
many a gay bosom 
melancholy satisfaction in recording how sincerely we appre- 
ciated his unusual professional ability, and irreproachable pri- 
vate worth. We can with difficulty realize, that all those rich 
and rare characters so often called by him into visible existence, 
are “ at one fell swoop ” extinguished for ever. The brilliant 
audience, the gay music, the flashing light and various splendors 
in the midst of which we have been accustomed to watch the 
play of his talents in the theatre, and the universal merriment and 
delight which those talents created, are images from which we 
behold him torn by the dreadful hand of death ; and the imagina- 
tion recoils, with an inexpressible pain, from pursuing him further 
through the last tragic and chilling ceremonials which consign 
him tothe earth. 

The Philadelphia papers contain the annexed comment on his 
merit, in which we fully acquiesce. We are unable to name the 
journal in which it originally appeared. It is, however, well 
written, and, what is more important, well deserved. 

“ By the death of this distinguished actor, the American stage is 
bereft.of its brightest ornament. During the many years that he 
was before the public, he was not only unrivalled in his peculiar 
department, but we may safely assert, that of his competitors, 
there was not one who could endure the comparison. From the 
commencement of his career until afew weeks previous to his 
death, he continued with “ untired spirit” to hold the highest 
station in the mimic scene, and while his own heart was lacerated 
by an accumulation of family misfortunes, he was the delight and 
admiration of the public.—In the endearing relations of private 
life, Mr. Jefferson was no less esteemed. His integrity, thouch 
engaged in a profession with which calumny is always busy, was 
unsullied. In fact, the narrow circumstances, which induced him 
to remain until the last upon the stage, were in a measure owing 
to the goodness of his heart, and that consciousness of rectitude 
which prevents suspicion against others, rather than to any defi- 
ciency of encouragement on the pact of the public. As a father, 
the lamentations of his children speak more feelingly of him, than 
and as a friend it is suffi- 


Among numerous others, we experience a 


could be done by an array of words; 
cient to say, that of the many who had opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with his character, there were none w ho did not both 
respect and esteem him. Death, for a year or two past, has been 
busy in his domestic circle. His wife and several of his children 
have perished in rapid succession, and these repeated shocks 
upon a man of his remarkably affectionate disposition, have not 
been without their effect in rendering him an easy victim to the 
ravages of disease. Mr. Jefferson’s habits were 
means of enjoyment were interwoven with the presence of his nu- 


domestic ; his 
merous family, and it cannot cause surprise, that, seeing them 
sinking from his side into the grave, his spirit became broken by 
affliction, although all outward signs were studiously repressed, 
for the sake of those who remained, and who labored assiduously 
to cheer the widowed heart. But he is gone, and, estimable both 
as an actor and a man, it may well be said, 





m <a ‘take him for allin all, 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again.” 


Steamboat racing. —We had the pleasure the other day of wit- 
nessing, from Cozzens’ Hotel at West Point, a spirited race be- 


tween the North America and Erie, a new boat, rather youthful 
and mettlesome, and impatient to try her speed. Considerable 
excitement prevailed among the numerous visiters at the Point, 
and the shores were lined with spectators eagerly watching the 
first glimpse of the competitors. At length a volume of smoke, 
in the distance, announced their approach. They came up finely, 
foaming and panting, and with such a display of velocity on 
either side, as preluded a serious inroad into Mr, Cozzens’ gene- 
rous store of 1.C. The beauuful rivals plied their way in our 
sight for several miles up the river, and ai length shot behind the 
angle of a giant hill, leaving the crowds, who had traced their 
course with vivid interest, much at a loss to prophecy the result. 
Subsequent information states, that the North America reached 
the Albany wharf eight minutes before the Erie; having accom- 
plished the distance from New-York (about one hundred and fifty 
miles by Williams’ Register) in nine hours, thirty and one-quarter 
minutes, landings included 

The occurrence created much comment among people expe- 
rience d in steamboat events, and certainly afforded lively grati- 
fication to those who watched the boats from the shore. The ap- 
They 


were, in several instances, deprived of landing where they in- 


probation of the passengers however is not so certain 


tended ; besides each one amusing himself with the suggestion, 
not unnatural to the occasion, that on the morrow his head might 
be washed against the rocks at the base of “ Old Cro‘nest,” while 
his arms legs, and body might be scattered somewhere about 
Tappen Zea 


sure. Accidents arising from it would subject the owners to he avy 


Seriously, this custom of racing merits severe cen- 


penalties ; and itdisturbs the confidence of the public in that mode 
of conveyance Desirable as it m ty be to afford means of travel- 
ing swiftly to some, as far as pleasure is concerned, we think the 
A passage 
highlands in the North America is almost unsatisfac- 


route up the Hudson is already made rapidly enough 
through th 
tory for its shortness. The lovely valleys and sloping meads— 
the fine abrupt, broken cliffs tinged with sober purple as the evening 
falls—the upreaching green wall of forests, and the billowy hills 
swelling away off with their thousand soft heavings and mellow- 
succession tooswift. The 
wings of those immense birds sometimes seen floating and hover- 


ing hues go by, one after the other, ina 
ing close over the tree tops 
facility 


mg all th 


careely bear them with a more rapid 
and even the V, inet ud of kee ping ever onward, thread- 

lovely meanderings ef this loveliest of rivers with un- 
remitted speed, pause often to float in circles, or sink into a plea- 
sant gorge, or sweep up to the wooded summit and rest on a 
friendly branch, as if pleased to linger among 


found silence and magnificent grandeur 


scencs of such pro 


Omnibuses.—'T he drivers of these useful vehicles are getting 
Three of them raced up Broadway the other day furi- 
ously, and one overturned completely a cart-horse which stood 
quietly by the curb-stone. The accident was distressing to the 
lite boy who drove the cart, and was rendered more censurable 
by the conduct of the stage-man, who urged his team onward 
with increased speed, only turning his head to see the injury he 
had caused. Thestage was the * Daniel D. Tompkins,” we be- 
lieve, belonging to the @reenaich line. 


care less 





Hints.—The principal streets are looking uncommonly clean; 
but there are many places apparently neglected. The public 
mind is now much alive on this subject. We protest against any 
relaxation of exertions on the part of the corporation, although 
we fearit. In this we have reason also to apprehend a want of 
caution in fugitives returning to the city. Here the alarm ap- 
pears nearly abated. There are no more crowds about the bul- 
letins and apothecary shops, and the sounds of careless revelry 
again rise through the silence of night. In many European 
cities the pestilence abated, and again broke out with renewed 
fury. To avoid arecurrence of such a calamity here, it is to be 
hoped that all classes will conduct themselves with strict care, 
especially in respect to eating and drinking otherwise we may 
look for more bad reports, more terror, flight and general ruinous 
confusion 

Eloquence.—We deo love a fine burst of eloquence whenever 
we meet it. Here is one for example decidedly worth preserva- 
tion. Itis ascribed to a member of some of our legislatures, and 
was spoken on a bill to encourage the killing of wolves 

The wolf, Mr. Speaker, is the most ferocious animal that 
prowls in our western prairies, or runs at large in the forests of 
Indiana. He creeps from his lurking place at the hour of mid- 
night, when all nature is locked in the silent embrace of Mor- 
pheus: and, ere the portals of the east are anbarred, or bright 
Pheebus rises in all his golden majesty, whole litters of pigs are 
de stroyed 

Dr. Spurzheim.—T he arrival of this distinguished stranger has 
created much conversation, and a general desire to hear his lee- 
tures on the subject with which his name is so intimately asso- 
ciated 

Errors corrected.—Several weeks ago, a poe tic effusion bearing 
this title, and commencing 


* My native bills! far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright,” &e 


was republished in this journal “ from the IMinors Patrvot. A 
correspondent sends us an impression of the Evening Post,” 
dated April 1831, wherein the same verses, signe d J. H. B. ap- 
pear as original.—We have also to correct a typographical error 
in the last column of the seventh page of our last number, where 
(line twentieth from the top) for “ eastern” read “ western.” 
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Ht is the hour, the lovely hour, 


From weary cares when lone and free, 


IT 18 THE HOUR, THE LOVELY HOUR. 


My pen-sive soul 


—_ 
a-wakes her pow’r, And flies a-far, - - my love, to 











! When evening leads her gen-tle store 


Of hues di - vine 











when lone and free, - - - - - 





a-wakesher power, ----- - - 


oer sea and shore, Oh! then’sthe hour, 


the love -ly hour, 


a 











And flies, myon 


ly love, to thee ! 
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MISCELLANY. 





Inpustry.—Man must have occupation, or be miserable. Toil 
is the price of sleep and appetite, of health and enjoyment. The} 
very necessity which overcomes our natural sloth, is a blessing. | 
The whole world does not contain a briar or a thorn which di- 
vine mercy could have spared. We are happier with the sterility, | 
which we can overcome by industry, than we could have been} 
with spontaneous plenty and unbounded profusion. The body) 
and the mind are improved by the toil that fatigues them. The! 
toil is a thousand times rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows. || 
Its enjoyments are peculiar. No wealth can purchase them, no 
indolence can taste them. They flow only from the exertions 
which.they repay. = | 

Treatment !—A gentleman coming in a very ill humor from} 
a gaming table, where he had suffered considerably, saw a little 
man stooping to tie his shoe, and kicked him into the gutter. The} 
astonished stranger got up, and begged to know why he received! 
such treatment. “ Confownd you!” cried the other, “you are; 
always tieing your shoe!” 








LitnocrarHs ON Music.—The fashion of musical publications | 
lately has very much changed, so as indeed to fling the former 
poor little brown paper sheets altogether into the shade. From 
one extreme to the other, however, in this as in other matters 
The lithographic art is degraded by being made too cheap and 
common. Engraving is like butter, in one respect—we wish it 
good, or not at all. alae 

Ansence OF MIND.—Some days since, says an English paper, 
Lowndes, the theatrical bookseller, presented a check at the bank- 
ing-house of Sir William Curtis & Co., and on the cashier put- 
ting the usual interrogatory, “ How will you take it, sir?” 
Lowndes replied, “ Cold, without sugar.” 


Posrscrivt.—Selwyn once affirmed, that no woman ever wrote 
a letter without a postscript. “‘ My next shall refute you,” said the 
lady. Selwyn soon after received a letter from her ladyship, and 


ae ca 


Man! mortal man! to guileful error prone, 

Sees others’ faults, yet can’t discern his own; 
Views with an eye of jealousy the fame 

His persevering toctheun justly claim: 

With self displeased, laments the mis-spent past, 
Vows this erroneous point, and that, the last; 

Now schemes, and finds his projects end in pain, 
Resolves to plan no ae-ten plans again. 

On childhood thus does youth = erious frown, 
And manhood next on youth displeased looks down 
Age sees in manhood éollies to deplore, 

And grieves youth, childhood, manhood are no more. 
And such the feelings of the bard, whose breast 
Erst teem’d with fancied flowers, but weeds at best; 
Whose youth put forth full many a feeble lay, 
Which fis maturer sense had cast away : 

As sires, whose children are regardless grown, 

He calls them his, yet fain he would disown. 


LOVE. 
BY COLERIDGE. 

He liveth well, who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast; 
He liveth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small ; 
For the great God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 


CHOLERA PATAL TO aNIMALS.—The Prussian papers mention, 
that it has been observed in the ponds or minor lakes within the 
circle of Marienwerder, where the cholera is raging with great 
virulence, that all the fish have died. The police have collected 
and buried more than forty hogsheads of fish, drawn from one 
pond alone—that of Zempelburg. 


VIRTUE IN A PERIODICAL.—The August number of the New- 
England Magazine says, ‘‘ we claim the merit of having added 
nothing this month to the national stock of bad poetry.” 


BROKEN ENGLISH.—A Frenchman, having a weakness in his 














after her signature: “ P.S. Who was right now, you or 1?” 


chest, told his physician he felt a bad pain in his portmanteau! 














EPIGRAMS. 


LINES FROM ONE POET TO ANOTHER. 

In what I write you seek for lines to blame, 
Nor vainly strive my failings to unmask ; 
In what you write I seek for lines to praise— 
Why must the kinder be the harder task ? 


ON A BAD BOOK. 
It sold surprisingly, we have been told, 
And so it did, if only twenty sold. 


ON A HYPERCRITICAL REVIEW. 
Concerts of hisses from a nest of vipers ! 
But, ah! no listeners to pay the pipers 





Translated and versified for the New-York Mirror 

SPANISH PROVERBS. 

He who still works may, if he please, 

Be always thinking of his ease. 

Who seeks revenge for every wrong, 

May live in honor, but not long 

You ne’er should say and ne'er should do 

The word and deed wrath prompts you to 

He who once proves himself a knave, 

Doth seldom change this side the grave 

To others pardon e’er bestow, 

But to thy self no mercy show 

Three may keep council, it is true, 

But then you should get rid of two 

Those who the taste of honor know 

E’er find its spirit on them grow 

Folly and anger are the same, 

The difference is but in name 

’Tis by his deeds and not his gown, 

A pious man may best be known. 

Who sails life’s sea in fortune’s gale, 

Must ever strive to trim the sail. 
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